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Introducing Our New Editor 


ITH the forthcoming January issue, the 

editorial reins of The Journal will be 
turned over to Dr. J. Alan Pfeffer, Professor of 
German Language and Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Dr. 
Pfeffer is highly qualified both by training and 
experience to assume the continuing challenge 
of editing The Journal, now entering its forty- 
third year of service to our profession. 

A graduate, magna cum laude, of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Dr. Pfeffer earned his Ph.D. at 
Columbia University in 1946. Besides having 
written five textbooks, and many articles, 
notes, and reviews on methodology, as well as 
on literary topics, Dr. Pfeffer also edited Ger- 
man-English and English-German Dictionary of 
Everyday Usage (1947) and authored The Prov- 
erb in Goethe (1948). He has been an Assistant 
Editor of The Journal since 1952 and an Associ- 
ate Editor of The German Quarterly since 1957. 

Dr. Pfeffer’s active participation in the work 
of many associations eloquently attests to his 
strong and sustained professional interest and 
to the high esteem in which he is held by his col- 
leagues. He is a past president of the American 
Association of University Professors (Univer- 
sity of Buffalo Chapter), the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of German (Western Zone), 
the New York State Federation of Foreign 
Language Teachers, and the New York State 


Teachers Association (Foreign Language Sec- 
tion, Western Zone). 

Dr. Pfeffer is currently chairman of the New 
York State Survey of the Academic Preparation 
of Modern Language Teachers Association and 
a member of the Modern Language Association 
Committee on the Publication of FLES Guides 
in German. 


As I glance retrospectively over my editorial 
assignment, I am certain that, although some 
experiences will soon be gladly forgotten, many 
more will be fondly cherished. I shall always be 
deeply grateful for the honor of having been 
chosen to direct the editorial destiny of The 
Journal for the past four years. 

To Dr. Herbert H. Golden, my Assistant, I 
would express my warm gratitude for loyal and 
skilful collaboration at every turn; to Mr. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, who, happily for us all, will 
continue to serve as Business Manager of The 
Journal, to all my editorial family and to the 
staff of the George Banta Company, our print- 
ers, goes my sincere appreciation for ever ready 
and always efficient cooperation. To my succes- 
sor go my most cordial good wishes for an in- 
creasingly better Journal in the interests of the 
cause that we all have at heart. 

CAMILLO P. MERLINO 

Boston University 


Ours is an apostleship of daily demands, daily achievements, and daily satisfactions, 
akin, in my thinking, to that of the clergyman, the physician and all of those who min- 
ister to human needs and work for human conciliation and adjustment. We don’t talk 
much about such things, but I never knew a successful, or happy, or let me say success- 
ful and happy language teacher who didn’t obviously have this feeling of consecration 
to the task, of solemn pride in his or her profession, of deep and lasting satisfaction in 


having chosen it above all others. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
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Why a Foreign Language Requirement?" 


HISessay concerns a situation in more than 

800 liberal arts colleges, though some of its 
points apply elsewhere in American education. 
The question posed—why a foreign language re- 
quirement?—has fresh relevance because the 
1930-1950 trend of dropping this requirement 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree has very recent- 
ly been reversed. 

The question implies a larger question, which 
had better be confronted first. Why any specific 
requirements in a degree program? In many in- 
stitutions a qualified person may enroll as a 
“special student’”’ and take such courses as he 
pleases, but degrees are universally, and not un- 
reasonably, awarded only to those who com- 
plete a certain kind of program which has been 
designed by “‘experts’’ to achieve certain edu- 
cational objectives. That many persons want 
the degree for reasons irrelevant to the objec- 
tives is no reason for altering the objectives or 
making the degree more easily obtained. That 
some seekers of the degree disapprove the pro- 
gram or its objectives is likewise irrelevant. No 
liberal arts faculty can escape the responsibility 
of defining what it considers the proper ingredi- 
ents of a “‘liberal education.”’ It can be wrong, 
but it must decide. Its degree signifies its col- 
lective recognition, not of hours spent or grades 
received, but of satisfactory completion of a 
program collectively approved. 

Any such program will involve requirements. 
They may be many or few. The present tenden- 
cy, in reaction to results of the elective system, 
is to make them many. This may change, but 
some requirements there must be. They fall 
generally into two categories: specific learning 
considered basic and indispensable to liberal 
education (e.g., skill in the use of one’s native 
language) ; and some experience of certain broad 
areas of learning, to be achieved by satisfactory 
work in one or several courses out of various 
possibilities in each area (e.g., experience of sci- 
entific method). 

Does foreign language study fall into either of 
these categories? In answering this question one 
must distinguish carefully between educational 


values in general (which presumably all aca- 
demic subjects offer) and values indispensable to 
liberal education. The question, in other words, 
must be answered only in reference to explicit 
definition of liberal education. Uniortunately, it 
is too often discussed in reference to other mat- 
ters, such as the problem of exceptions, voca- 
tional considerations, the relevance of foreign 
language skills to the work of specific depart- 
ments, the practice of other institutions, and 
educational trends. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


A college or university faculty should, of 
course, be interested in educational trends, both 
new and old. Former trends are revealing oi 
passing enthusiasms, or changes in basic educa- 
tional philosophy, or significant social forces at 
work. New trends invite a healthy re-examina- 
tion of conscious or long-forgotten conclusions. 
Because trends may be good or bad, no college 
or university should make changes merely be- 
cause others are doing so. A trend is not itself 
an argument for altering established practice. 
Eighty-four percent of all accredited liberal arts 
colleges in the United States resisted the pro- 
longed trend of dropping the language require- 
ment for the B.A. degree.! 

Since 1952 there has been a trend toward 
restoration (or institution) of the foreign lan- 
guage requirement for the B.A. At least fifteen 
colleges or universities in eleven states have 
taken this step,? at least four have restored the 


* Reprinted from College and University, Winter, 195/, 
with the kind permission of the author. 

1 The statistics and some of the other facts in this essay 
are drawn from the fourth revision of ‘Foreign Language 
Entrance and Degree Requirements,”’ Publications of the 
Modern Language Association (PMLA), LXXI, Sept, 
Part 2, 1956, 49-70. 

2 Arkansas State College, Chatham College (Pennsy! 
vania), Detroit Institute of Technology, Fairmont Stat? 
College (West Virgina), Mary Manse College (Ohio), Not 
wich University (Vermont), Middlebury College (Ver 
mont), University of Minnesota and its Duluth Branch, 
Ohio Northern University, University of Redlands (Cali 
fornia), Stetson University (Florida; but see n. 5, below), 
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foreign language entrance requirement;’ still 
other places, notably Cornell and Michigan, 
have recently strengthened or extended their 
former degree requirement. But these develop- 
ments, however interesting, are not in them- 
selves an argument for restoring or instituting 
requirements elsewhere, despite the fact that in 
earlier years some institutions were clearly in- 
fluenced by a contrary trend. On the other 
hand, the new trend 7s an argument—and a 
strong one—for reconsideration of current prac- 
tice. Such reconsideration may result in decid- 
ing the trend unwise, but unwillingness to re- 
consider is certainly unwise, for it implies that 
past decisions are sacrosanct despite any degree 
of social change. 


PRACTICE ELSEWHERE 


Most institutions of higher education nor- 
mally compete for good students with other in- 
stitutions in their class, often within certain 
geographical limits. Thus, of sixty-three ac- 
credited liberal arts colleges in New England, 
only two, American International and Benning- 
ton, lack a foreign language degree requirement, 
and the former has a language requirement for 
entrance. In Arizona, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin—to men- 
tion states in other areas—all colleges granting 
the B.A. require foreign languages for the de- 
gree, as does the one accredited institution of 
higher learning in Delaware, Nevada, and Wy- 
oming. There are ten other states (plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), with a total of 181 liberal 
arts colleges, in each of which only a single ac- 
credited institution lacks a language require- 
ment for the B.A.: District of Columbia (Amer- 
ican University), Georgia (Oglethorpe), Illinois 
(Aurora College), Indiana (St. Joseph’s), Mich- 
igan (State University), Nebraska (Wesleyan), 
North Dakota (Teachers College at Mayville), 
Oregon (Cascade), South Dakota (Wesleyan 
University), and Texas (Texas Western Col- 
lege). 

On the other hand, the State Board of Edu- 
cation in California has decreed, since April 
1951, that no foreign language shall be required 
by a state college as a condition to graduation, 
a ruling that directly affects nine institutions 
granting the B.A. degree. In general, the moun- 
tain states and those on the Pacific coast have 


the largest proportion of colleges without a lan- 
guage requirement, with the eleven West Cen- 
tral states next in regarding language study as 
unessential to a liberal arts program for the stu- 
dents they enroll. 


RELEVANCY 


“Tt’s of no value to us,”’ members of some de- 
partments may say flatly to any suggested re- 
quirement. “Our students have to have lan- 
guages,”’ the scientist or art historian may re- 
ply. But the relevance of foreign language learn- 
ing to the work of a given department or de- 
partments is quite beside the point, and argu- 
ments raising this issue should therefore be 
quickly recognized and dismissed. The value of 
language learning to, say, psychologists or stu- 
dents of American literature is no more perti- 
nent to a discussion of the place of foreign lan- 
guages in a liberal arts program than would be 
examination of the value of history to psycholo- 
gists or the value of physical education to stu- 
dents of American literature. Any who say, 
“Tt’s of no value to us,” are identifying the aims 
of a total program with limited departmental 
objectives. The discussion must stay on the sub- 
ject, which is the nature of liberal education, 
not the need—or lack of need—of any depart- 
ment for language as a tool. 

Foreign languages are, of course, a cultural 
and professional tool, and any department has 
the right to require German or Latin or some 
other language of all its majors. This is another 


Stillman College (Alabama), Virginia State College, and 
Williams College (Massachusetts). 

3 Calvin College (Michigan), Middlebury College (Ver- 
mont), Pacific Union College (California), and Stanford 
University (California). 

‘The Wesleyan institutions in Connecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, and Texas all require languages for the B.A.; those 
in Iowa, Kentucky, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia do not. 

5 In some institutions (e.g., St. Benedict’s College, Kan- 
sas) foreign languages are required of all candidates for 
the B.A. except Physical Education majors. In some other 
institutions (e.g., Stetson University, Florida) Education 
majors are solely excepted. In still others (e.g., Texas 
Western College) both Education and Physical Education 
majors are exempted. When the U. S. Air Force Academy 
opened in July 1955 it was announced that cadets would 
have a choice between a foreign language and a course in 
aircraft design, but in March, 1956 it was decided to require 
an intensive course in French or Spanish of all cadets. 
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problem, outside the scope of this essay—as it 
should be outside the scope of faculty discus- 
sion of foreign languages in a liberal arts pro- 
gram, despite the inevitable faculty member 
who shamelessly exhibits his own ignorance by 
announcing, “Everything of any importance is 
available in English” or “I’ve forgotten all the 
French and German I ever learned, and I’ve got 
along all right.”” There is not much to be said to 
end the embarrassed silence or nervous titters 
that such confessions usually produce. Blind 
men “‘get along”’ too, but the difference is that 
one can admire their triumph over handicap. 
Nothing is to be gained by pointing out to this 
protester the untranslated books or journals in 
foreign languages that he should have read and 
has not. Nothing is to be gained by arguing 
that faulty products of liberal education are 
dubious moulders of its future. The best course 
is to end the silence by getting back to the sub- 
ject. 


VOCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A college student may elect to major in one 
liberal arts subject rather than another because 
of its presumed vocational value to him, but no 
subject is included among the liberal arts be- 
cause it trains one directly to earn a living. This 
point is as important as it is confusing. It is con- 
fusing because all departments in a liberal arts 
program lead two lives: in greatly varying de- 
grees they do, in fact, provide training toward a 
profession or occupation, and they also contri- 
bute to a liberal education. A student in a phi- 
losophy class may eventually become a teacher 
of philosophy—or a chemist. A student in a 
chemistry class may eventually become a chem- 
ist or a teacher of philosophy. It so happens 
that a department of philosophy has much less 
direct effect on future vocations than does a de- 
partment of chemistry, but it has, nevertheless, 
equal importance as a contributor to liberal 
education. 

In any consideration of degree requirements, 
therefore, vocational values are irrelevant. 
They may be otherwise very relevant to the 
prosperity of the department, for today’s stu- 
dents are often vocationally minded even in a 
liberal arts program; but vocational values have 
no bearing upon faculty discussions of such a 
program and, if introduced, should be quickly 


recognized and dismissed. 

Because of recent and revolutionary ad- 
vances in transportation and in communication 
media, produced by science and technology, 
modern foreign language teachers are likely to 
stress the increasingly important vocational 
values of their subject. Such talk—or any coun- 
ter argument (“Very few Americans will ever 
need a second language’’)—is quite irrelevant 
to discussion of whether or not foreign lan- 
guages should be required as part of a B.A. 
program. The answer to this question depends 
solely upon the contribution that learning a 
second language can make to a nonvocational, 
liberalizing education. Language teachers (or 
their critics) should be held strictly to this issue. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXCEPTIONS 


Requirements are formal expressions of col- 
lective standards and judgment. Efficient ad- 
ministration demands that they be definitely 
stated, widely publicized, and wisely enforced. 
Enforcement is not a purely clerical matter, 
but becomes such from the moment that a col- 
lege faculty loses interest or completely dele- 
gates responsibility. When it becomes a purely 
clerical matter, the spirit and intent of require- 
ments get forgotten, and the routine imposition 
of them begins to arouse resentments. 

There is probably not a single requirement in 
connection with college or university work for 
which unpublicized exceptions should not occa- 
sionally be made by wise and responsible per- 
sons. It is not merely that the physically handi- 
capped should be excused from the usual phys- 
ical training, or the blind be given unorthodox 
examinations; an institution of higher learning 
should also be a place where the occasional 
aberrations of brilliance are understandingly 
dealt with, and where clearly superior students 
are not unduly penalized for inadequate prepa- 
ration beyond their control. On the other hand, 
part of sound education is the discovery of one’s 
limitations and mistakes—not the pleasure of 
having them coddled. Exceptions to require- 
ments should be made only by persons who 
thoroughly understand the spirit and intent of 
the requirements. 

A persistent argument against requiring for- 
eign languages for a degree is that there are 
good students who simply do not “get” lan 
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guages. The number of such persons is not 
known; the nature of their difficulty has never 
been analyzed; and their names are rarely if 
ever made a part of the argument. There prob- 
ably are such persons; doubtless intellectual as 
well as physical allergies exist, and doubtless 
human emotions play an occasional part in 
both. A well known American scientist who 
learned to master a number of foreign languages 
confesses that he could never ‘‘get”’ French. It 
should, of course, be remembered that this kind 
of inhibition or mental block does not limit its 
operation to language study. Wise administra- 
tors know what to do about it in the case of a 
really exceptional student. It is not a relevant 
argument against requiring any particular sub- 
ject. 


THE MATTER OF ALTERNATIVES 


Inattention to the basic concept of liberal 
education is liable to result in a bookkeeping at- 
titude toward requirements—an arbitrary, 
sometimes politically-minded disposition to 
” not in terms of com- 
parable educational values, but rather in terms 
of comparable ‘‘pressures” or nuisance values. 
Vigorously pressed departmental claims, when 
they cannot be allowed as valid, may thus, in 
certain situations, be recognized through com- 
promise as acceptable alternatives to the claims 
of other departments. 

The device of allowing formal alternatives is 
not unknown as a stratagem for eventually 
abandoning requirements. Thus, if a faculty 
concludes that elementary science courses are 
not really providing the broad introduction to 
scientific method indispensable to liberal educa- 
tion, it may not actually discard the “‘science 
requirement,” but, rather, allow the student 
seeking a liberal education to choose between 
Science courses and courses in Speech (both of 
which, the faculty may then assure itself hope- 
fully, will develop “clear thinking”’). This illus- 
tration, although hypothetical, is not an exag- 
geration of what has often happened when a 
Political, bookkeeping attitude has affected the 
liberal arts program. 

Student choice between or among alterna- 
tives is not necessarily harmful to a program of 
liberal education; it may add meaning to the 
word “liberal.” What is harmful is providing al- 


sanction “‘alternatives, 


ternatives that are educationally indefensible— 
forcing choices between learning experiences 
that are not truly comparable, despite their bal- 
ance in the scale of academic politics or the 
‘tie’ they drew in a race for a single slot in the 
curriculum. 

Alternatives cannot be justified in a program 
of liberal education unless they represent closely 
similar experiences of nearly equal value. The 
bookkeeping attitude congratulates itself on 
having discovered ‘‘nearly equal value” but 
shuts its mind to the subtler problem of discov- 
ering ‘“‘closely similar experiences.”’ Science and 
Speech, English and economics, foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics have, let us say, near- 
ly equal educational values, but do not repre- 
sent the kind of similar experiences that must 
be distinguished in formulating a pattern of lib- 
eral education. In terms of basic principles and 
methods of inquiry, they do not offer true or 
even approximate alternatives as an education- 
al experience, compared, say, with history and 
political science, sociology and economics, bot- 
any and zoélogy, physics and chemistry. 

A faculty fulfiling its unavoidable obligation 
to define liberal education must try to steer a 
course between glib categorizing and strictly de- 
partmental fragmentation of learning. Mount- 
ing enrollments, and the consequent emphasis 
upon departmental organization, have made 
this course increasingly difficult to steer. It is 
not merely that departments compete with one 
another; worse, departmental programs may 
even compete with the total liberal arts pro- 
gram, or “strong” departments may exhibit 
their strength by requesting a larger share of 
the liberal arts program. Every faculty mem- 
ber, however, has at least two duties: one is to 
his department, the other is to his college. As a 
member of a college his duty is to rise above de- 
partmental thinking, to think as one responsible 
for a total program of liberal education. In this 
latter role, he should not approve alternatives 
unless they represent closely similar experiences 
of nearly equal value in view of the objectives 
agreed upon by a majority of his colleagues. 

Modern foreign language teachers may make 
this decision confusing for others by claiming 
for their subject a number of secondary values. 
Some, for example, may urge the study of lan- 
guages as a means of knowing foreign cultures 
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and civilizations, a claim that immediately sug- 
gests the pairing of foreign languages with 
courses that more directly and easily (because 
they are in English) pursue this objective. Still 
others may urge the study of languages as a 
gateway to foreign literature, a claim that 
might suggest pairing with courses in English 
literature or, worse, suggest foreign literature in 
translation as an alternative to the originals. 

Study of any liberal arts subject may, and 
usually does, have secondary values. These as- 
sume importance to the extent—and only to the 
extent—that they are made conscious objec- 
tives by the individual teacher and are intelli- 
gently striven for in the classroom. Thus, for- 
eign language study, under the direction of a 
given instructor, may concentrate on a foreign 
civilization rather than on its literature, or may 
stress belles lettres at the expense of history, 
social customs, and other broadly cultural mat- 
ters. 

It follows that a reasonable alternative to 
foreign language study in liberal education—if 
one exists—must be one that provides an ex- 
perience like in kind to the primary and essential 
values of acquiring a second language as a 
means of communication and a means of learn- 
ing. Mathematics, for example, meets part of 
these conditions: it is a specialized means of 
communication and learning.* But it does not 
liberate one from monolingualism; mastering it 
does not teach that human beings in other cul- 
tures use sounds and symbols to express con- 
cepts which may find no real equivalents in 
English. 


Tue CASE FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


Although tradition or social change may in- 
fluence decisions, the faculty of each individual 
institution must determine the objectives of its 
own program of liberal education. This essay, 
therefore, will not try to argue what these 
should be, though it has inadvertently been im- 
plying some on previous pages, and it can hard- 
ly ignore further what is almost universally 
agreed upon. 

If, for example, liberal education means 
broadening and training the mind by pursuing 
knowledge for its own sake, it should not be for- 
gotten that mind-training is largely verbal train- 
ing—and most “‘experts”’ in the liberal arts have 


signified their conviction that a single language 
just does not provide a sufficient range of verbal 
perceptiveness for a liberally educated person. 
Such a person, let us say, should be logical; but 
what is the validity of any “‘logic’”’ based on lan- 
guage pallerns that do not have universal valid- 
ity? Ask the best of our scientists. It would 
seem that learning a foreign language is a “‘lib- 
eralizing’’ experience because, among other 
things, it teaches the limitations which the 
speech patterns of any single language impose 
upon individual thinking processes or even up- 
on national attitudes and assumptions. (The 
Spanish have no word for “honest’’—only 
“honorable”. What does a Russian mean by 
“democratic”? A German by ‘‘du’’? In France 
a “liberal” is what we should call a reactionary, 
a “‘radical socialist” is a conservative, and ‘‘free 
enterprise’? means freedom from competition. 
Of what value are English translations if lan- 
guage behaves, as it forever does, so ‘“‘unreason- 
ably’’?) 

There is much popular misunderstanding 
about the aims and methods of foreign language 
study, and even professional literature on these 
subjects is confusing in its multiplicity and its 
partisanship. Until very recently, faced with 
falling enrollments and dropped requirements, 
most language teachers have tended to be de- 
fensive in outlook, and not a few of them have 
published exaggerated claims as a result. Per- 
haps more than other professionals, they have 
quarreled among themselves about objectives 
and methods of achieving them. It is not easy 
to find a clear, succinct statement that limits 
itself to the appropriate role of foreign lan- 
guage study in liberal education for American 
students.’ 

One way of clarifying the role of language 
study—and of testing its merits as a require- 
ment—is to reverse the usual approach and de- 
fine what will be true of all students with #0 
experience of learning a modern foreign lan- 
guage. We can begin—inviting the academic 


6 B.A. degree candidates must choose between mathe- 
matics and foreign languages at Hamline University (lan- 
guage requirement dropped 1950) and Princeton Univer 
sity (dropped 1947). 

7 A more or less official statement on “Values of Foreign 
Language Study” appears in PMLA, LXXI, Sept., Part 2, 
1956, xiv. 
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modernist to scofi—with the simple fact that a 
student with no knowledge of a second language 
has missed an intellectual experience which has 
been integral to the humanistic tradition in 
universities of the western world from their re- 
motest beginnings. A second fact may explain 
the first. The person who has never compre- 
hended, spoken, read, or written a language 
other than his mother tongue has little or no 
perspective on his own language, particularly 
its unique structure, and, more important, he 
has never penetrated the rich areas of learning 
and experience lying beyond monolingual com- 
munication. His linguistic horizon is fixed. 
Though he may have acquired insights into 
other cultures through music or art, though he 
may even have travelled widely in other lands, 
he has never experienced directly a different 
culture in terms of the spoken and written sym- 
bols with which it uniquely reveals itself. Born 
a citizen of a multilingual world, he is, among 
the educated of that world, conspicuous in his 
limitations. If he does travel, he cannot help ad- 
vertising his single-culture orientation. His in- 
terests may be wide, his international outlook 
generous, but abroad he must either hope to 
meet with people better educated than himself 
or else communicate lamely through interpre- 
ters; and at home, if he wishes to Jearn about 
other cultures, he must depend always upon 
translations (when they exist) or knowledge at 
second hand. 

So much for summary of the negative ap- 
proach, which implies, of course, what may be 
said positively about the values of language 
learning. Much more can be said positively, but 
should not be said without stipulated condi- 
tions regarding (1) time and (2) the content and 
method of the language courses. For language 
Study is both a progressive experience and a 
progressive acquisition of a skill. Limit the time 
allowed for these and you limit the results.® It 
takes only a few weeks to teach social amenities 
and practical phrases that will be at least com- 
prehensible to a foreigner; but new accents and 
intonations demand long practice (and new 
habits), and the acquisition of active vocabu- 
lary proceeds (as with the mother tongue) slow- 
ly and haltingly. Consider the vocabulary and 
command of idiom essential to any serious con- 
Versation in English with an educated person, 


or the amount essential to enjoy in English a 
book with some stylistic distinction, and it 
should be obvious that attainment of an equiva- 
lent knowledge of any foreign language is not 
the work of a year or two divided with other 
studies. On the other hand, granted time suffi- 
cient to achieve a minimum functional profi- 
ciency, appreciable results in communication 
skills and, through them, knowledge of another 
culture can be reasonably assured. 

What form this knowledge of another culture 
will take depends, not only upon time, but also 
upon the content and method of the language 
courses. Only nonsense syllables can be taught 
without content; the words of a living language 
must mean something, and what they convey of 
subject matter the instructor decides. It is 
therefore foolish to talk about language study 
conveying direct knowledge of a foreign litera- 
ture if the instructor is making it convey, in- 
stead, direct knowledge of nonliterary aspects 
of a foreign civilization. It is, moreover, idle to 
talk about language study developing com- 
munication skills if the instructor is chiefly 
making it develop skill in reading. Language 
study is not a uniform activity; its content is 
not inevitable. It follows, therefore, that if a 
faculty wants foreign languages to achieve cer- 
tain results in a liberal arts program, it had bet- 
ter make its desires clearly known—and had 
better allow time sufficient to achieve these re- 
sults. Any other course is unrealistic, indulges 
wishful thinking, and invites eventual disillu- 
sion. 

This is not to say that a comparatively lim- 
ited experience of learning a foreign language is 
worthless in terms of a liberal education. To be 
sure, some will feel that the result, to justify it- 
self, must be thoroughly functional and that the 
the time necessary to this not inconsiderable 
achievement is simply unavailable in a crowded 
curriculum. Thus, ideals clash with practicali- 
ties, and there will be those who will refuse 
bread because they can have, not a loaf, but 
only a slice. On the other hand, depending upon 
how a faculty defines the objectives of liberal 
education (and the degree to which this defini- 
tion recognizes both a smaller world and Amer- 
ica’s larger role in it), the briefest experience of 


8 See “The Problem of Time,” PMLA, LXXI, Sept., 
Part 2, 1956, xviii-xix. 
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breaking the barriers of a single language and a 
single culture may well seem one of the most 
liberalizing adventures that a liberal arts col- 
lege can offer today. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION: ONE WoRLD? 


Requirements of any sort imply standards, 
and the complex problem of standards in Amer- 
ican education at any level is comprehensible 
only with recognition of the phenomenal growth 
of student population at all levels, and with 
recognition of the history of each level’s effort 
to cope with a changing situation—on its own 
terms. One of the important facts in this history 
is that, at the college and the pre-college levels, 
two very different groups of people, acting inde- 
pendently rather than co-operatively, have 
sought solutions. Until recently, each group 
seems to have miscalculated the significance of 
statistics that influenced its actions, and made 
the mistake of thinking the other group’s con- 
cerns different and therefore remote from its 
own. 

For example, although college entrance re- 
quirements are theoretically determined by col- 
lege faculties after learned discussion, they have 
in fact been a product of the relationship be- 
tween secondary education and higher educa- 
tion in a given region or in the nation as a 
whole.’ During the last forty years or so, the 
substance of quantitative aspect of entrance 
requirements has generally reflected the domi- 
nant curriculum in public secondary education, 
which has been a product, not of relationships 
with colleges, but rather of efforts by ‘‘profes- 
sional educators”’ to provide a suitable terminal 
education for an ever-increasing secondary 
school population. 

With few exceptions, public secondary 
schools have developed their curricula without 
regard to what college faculties consider ade- 
quate preparation for college work, and the ex- 
tent to which individual colleges have been 
able to apply their announced criteria for ad- 
mission has therefore depended on applicant 
supply and demand. Institutions which have 
had more qualified applicants than they can ac- 
commodate have maintained their standard of 
college work and have continued to require 
specific preparation to meet that standard. 
Other institutions, the great majority, have 


either abandoned their former entrance require- 
ments, or modified them as pressure dictated, or 
worded them ambiguously enough to permit 
unembarrassed shifts from rigor to laxity with 
rising or lessening pressures from applicants. 

Time was when almost every college and uni- 
versity in America required a certain amount of 
foreign language study for entrance,!® thus 
making possible the use of foreign languages as 
a tool in liberal or scientific studies. However, 
as more and more students entered our second- 
ary schools, and as a growing body of profes- 
sionally trained administrators coped with the 
new problem of education for all American 
youth, these educators decided—usually with- 
out consulting the colleges—that foreign lan- 
guage study has less relevance for mass-demo- 
cratic education than have other, more “‘prac- 
tical’’ subjects. Behind this decision may have 
been some personal disillusion with the results 
of language learning (irregular verbs—‘I 
couldn’t order a meal’’); behind it, certainly, 
was a spirit of political and cultural isolation- 
ism not peculiar to this group. Behind it also 
was the assumplion—once warranted but no 
longer warranted by the facts—that high school 
would be the end of formal education for almost 
all our youth, with college education accessible 
to only the privileged few. 

Thus, after World War I, foreign language 
study was steadily deemphasized in the public 
secondary schools. Whereas one out of every 
two pupils was once enrolled in a foreign lan- 
guage class (still true of the schools of New 
York City, but of few public high schools else- 
where), today fifty-six per cent of all our public 
high schools do not even offer instruction in 
modern foreign languages, and only about 
fourteen per cent of all public high school stu- 
dents are enrolled in any kind of modern foreign 
language class." It is no coincidence that only 
thirty-one per cent of the accredited liberal arts 
colleges in the United States still require foreign 


* In what follows I am indebted to a very sensible and 
illuminating article by Frank H. Bowles, “The Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future of Admission Requirements,” College and 
University, XXXI, Spring 1956, 309-327. 

10 In 1913, out of 306 institutions studied, 89 per cent 
had a modern foreign language entrance requirement; ia 
1922, out of 517, it was 70 per cent. 

1! For the situation state by state see PMLA, LXX, 
Sept., Part 2, 1955, 52-56. 
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languages for entrance—and, by doing so, dis- 
courage some intelligent and otherwise well 
prepared students from applying.” Nor is it 
coincidence that in many of the remaining six- 
ty-nine per cent of our institutions of higher 
education the language requirement for the 
bachelor’s degree (or for graduate degrees) has 
been peculiarly susceptible to criticism. Recog- 
nized or not, it is a fact that changes in second- 
ary school education have influenced faculty 
views of what a college education should be. 

To be sure, of the sixty-nine per cent of B.A.- 
granting colleges that have abandoned the for- 
eign language entrance requirement in their 
catalogues, a considerable number actually, 
when applicants are numerous, admit few or no 
students who have failed to study languages in 
high school.'* The ambiguity of their policy 
(foreign language study ‘‘recommended”’ but 
not “required”’) has not, of course, encouraged 
any high schools to stress or revive language in- 
struction, and these colleges have therefore 
been defeating their own purposes. 

Where do all these developments lead? It is 
today a fact—though it seems as yet to be little 
recognized—that almost half (48.7 per cent in 
1955) of all high school graduates are going on to 
college.4 The unprecedented enrollments that 
have wroughtsuch radical changes in elementary 
and secondary education in America are reach- 
ing the college level. The curve is upward, and 
a drastic reconsideration of basic assumptions 
is demanded all along the line. 

Should not college teachers and administra- 
tors, as enrollments mount, make a new and 
sympathetic effort to understand the thinking 
of professional educators who have long had to 
meet this problem on other levels? To what ex- 
tent have their ideas about curricula been war- 
ranted by events? To what extent have these 
ideas now been invalidated by the inclusion of 
college in the grand pattern of education for the 
majority? Should college education hereafter be 
conceived of as a ‘third stage” in popular edu- 
cation, to be thoughtfully co-ordinated with the 
other two through a series of mutual adjust- 
ments in curriculum planning? Will postgradu- 
ate training in some form eventually become a 
fourth stage? 

Should not professional educators, facing the 
Prospect of more than half of our high school 


graduates going on to college, readjust their 
thinking to recognize their responsibility to this 
hitherto neglected group? Are they not con- 
fronted with a new and somewhat staggering 
fact, with college training becoming part of the 
total pattern of American education? Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, put it this way on April 15, 1956: 
“Surely the time has come, then, for some shift 
in emphasis—for high schools to devote more 
student time to preparation for college. Grad- 
uates of the future... will need more of the 
broader training associated with the liberal 
arts. More of it during the final years in high 
school would spur the incentive to go on to col- 
lege and enable students to do better in college 
in the first year or so when so many of them fail 
their courses—possibly because of inadequate 
preparation in high school.” 

Many leaders among professional educators 
have recently called for new emphasis on for- 
eign language study.” Calling for it is one thing; 
achieving it is another. As a means of achieving 
it, should not colleges now discuss with elemen- 
tary and secondary school administrators, at 
least in their own area, the desirability of rein- 
stating or strengthening the foreign language 
entrance requirement? The problem we have 
been outlining is, of course, much larger than 
that of the future of language study, but we 
must begin somewhere the major readjustment 
which is bound to come as informed liberal arts 
people and informed professional educators get 
together, in a spirit of good will, to discuss the 


2 Most of them will, actually, permit promising students 
to enter with a “deficiency”’ to be made up in college, some- 
times without credit. There are 12 institutions which have 
no forinal language requirement for the degree but do re- 
quire languages for entrance. 

13 Examples are Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Skidmore, Sweet 
Briar, Wellesley, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Yale. Of 217 
institutions lacking an entrance requirement, and queried 
in 1954, one fourth replied that at least 78 per cent of their 
freshmen offered 2 or more high school units in foreign 
language. 

14 Tn 1955 there were 1,399,300 graduates of public and 
private secondary schools in the continental U. S., and 
682,639 first-time college freshmen (U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion statistics). The percentage for 1954 was 46.9. 

1 Among them John Bartky, W. W. Brickman, Marion 
L. Brooks, Oliver J. Caldwell, Hollis L. Caswell, Herbert 
G. Espy, Paul R. Hanna, I. L. Kandel, Earl J. McGrath, 
Robert Ulich. 
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future of American education in its complex and 
interdependent totality. 

We began this essay with a question about 
the foreign language requirement for the B.A. 
degree, and found a requirement warranted 
only when a faculty considers some knowledge 
of a second language.an essential part of liberal 
education in the second half of the twentieth 
century. The allied question of a language re- 
quirement for admission to college led us to 
facts demanding nothing less than readjust- 
ment of educational standards and curricula all 
the way from kindergarten to graduate school. 
This larger perspective reminds us, finally, of 
another recent development in American edu- 
cation, the nearly 300,000 small children who 
are today studying foreign languages in our 
public elementary schools. The number of 
communities trying this fascinating experi- 


ment increased from 89 in 1952 to 357 in 1955. 
Will the number continue to grow? Have we at 
long last put the experience of second language 
learning, and the awareness of different cul- 
tures, at the level where they make the deepest 
impression and where the acquiring of accent 
and vocabulary is not only easiest but also most 
enjoyable? If so, the time may eventually come 
when language requirements for college en- 
trance or for college degrees will be little more 
than paper reminders of a myopic and mono- 
lingual past. Meanwhile there is a language cur- 
tain still to be lifted, and there are intellectual 
borders still to be crossed, in this multi-com- 
partmentalized world of American education 
which we are just beginning to discover is really 
one world. 
WILLIAM R, PARKER 
Indiana University 


It is often said that American weakness in foreign languages is due to poor teaching. 
The main responsibility, however, is quite different. As a matter of fact, there is no 
curriculum subject, unless it be mathematics, where teachers have applied themselves 
more diligently to meet an increasingly difficult curriculum situation. Limited as they 
are by a narrow time-allotment, which usually allows only two years in college or two 
or three years in secondary school, in most cases three hours per week, to the study of a 
foreign language, they have been obliged to concentrate on the one possible objective, 
the ability to read, and have directed their attention to accelerating the student’s 
progress toward this modest goal. Under these conditions, the student tends to look 
on French, German, Spanish, or Italian as dead languages. . . . 


—NICHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER 


With the social implications of modern education in general the advocates of modern 
foreign language teaching certainly have no quarrel. Properly taught, the modern for- 
eign languages are among our most valuable social studies. 


—STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
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Can One Really Learn a Foreign 


Language 


F YOU asked an Austrian where he learned 

his good English, he would probably answer: 
“At school, of course.’’ English, considered the 
second language of the small republic, is taught 
in all public schools, almost from the elemen- 
tary grades up. Lectures and movies in English 
are often better attended than German talks 
and performances for the simple reason that 
people want to keep up with their English. The 
European editions of American newspapers are 
sold by the venders at the corner of Karntner- 
strasse and the Ring in Vienna as rapidly as 
German papers. The libraries of the Amerika 
Hiiuser have about one half of their books in 
English; they find always eager readers. All in 
all, the widespread and thorough knowledge of 
English in Austria must convince us of the 
extraordinary efficiency of the schoolroom as 
far as the teaching of English is concerned. 

Last year, the writer of this paper had an 
opportunity through a Fulbright Grant to 
teach English at the Bundes-Realgymnasium 
fiir Médchen in Klagenfurt, Austria. He in- 
structed two classes, girls about twelve to thir- 
teen years old, and the others about seventeen. 
In each class there were several groups, each 
numbering twenty, however. The older girls 
were already more or less bilingual, having ac- 
quired an excellent pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and grammar.' Since the interest of these 
Fraulein was in literature and culture of the 
English-speaking world, I shall omit the proce- 
dure of instruction of the older group. 

Is the successful teaching in Austria chiefly 
due to more hours in the class room as R. B. 
O’Connell seems to think?? To better motiva- 
tion of the pupils? To better teaching methods? 
To the high mental level of the students? 
Could we learn something from the Austrians 
as far as the teaching of languages is concerned? 
If so, what? 

Graduation from any school in Austria 
means something, brings certain privileges. 
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at School? 


Especially, finishing the courses at a High 
School (a Gymnasium or a Realschule) con- 
stitutes almost a claim to a good position with 
the government or in private enterprises. The 
pupils go to the High School to amount to 
something (um etwas zu werden). Here they 
learn to think, to work hard, and they have to 
show a certain endurance and adaptibility. Al- 
though higher education is desired by many, 
only a small number can obtain it on account of 
scholastic barriers. However, to promote talent, 
scholarships are freely provided by the govern- 
ment, if the pupil can pass his examinations 
satisfactorily. Schools and education in Austria 
are considered a great asset, but reserved for 
the worthwhile pupils only. 

It is certainly cruel that a child ten years old 
is subjected to entrance examinations in Aus- 
tria, if the youngster wishes to start High School. 
Only basic subjects are tested, such as German 
essay writing and simple mathematics. They 
are, however, difficult enough to fail a third of 
the children. The advantage of such screening 
is, of course, that the school will become homo- 
geneous with high grade students. At the High 
School the same subjects are taken by every- 
body and the same textbooks are used all over 
the country. And since European schools are 
demanding almost the same scholastic accom- 
plishments, a student can transfer his credits 
from country to country. On account of the 
uniformity of the subjects taught, the per- 
formance of a school can be readily checked by 
the dreaded school inspector and by uniform 
graduation examinations, which are given for 
the whole of Austria at one time. The graduates 

1 Richard B. O’Connell, ‘“‘English in Austrian Secondary 
Schools,” M.L.J. XXXIX, p. 128, 1955. Pupils are, in 
general, able to speak and write English with considerable 
proficiency by the end of the first four years of instruction; 
and, if they complete the upper-level course of study, they 
also acquire a familiarity with many aspects of English and 


American life. 
2 Tbid., 128, see note 10. 
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from the High School come out of the final 
examination, the ‘“‘Matura,” as peas out of a 
pod, equal and perfect. They know chemical 
formulas, higher algebra, and, above all, spoken 
and written English.’ 

If a child of thirteen or thereabouts can con- 
verse with an English speaking person, it is due 
to the fact that the pupils in schools are drilled 
in pronunciation and grammar. They expect it. 
Rarely in my third year class of English, did a 
girl made a mistake in pronunciation, but if one 
did the whole class started to howl. One of the 
pleasures of the pupils seemed just to be al- 
lowed to read aloud to the class, singly, or to 
recite in front of the class something they had 
learned by heart, the so-called Redeiibung. 

Usually, right in the beginning of the English 
class period, the teacher goes through the class- 
room, asks each pupil a question in English, 
which must be answered immediately or he will 
be passed over. At the end of questioning time 
an oral examination may be given, on the same 
questions just asked, to two or three pupils in 
front of the class in order to motivate attention. 
The procedure may be varied with a translation 
of short sentences from German into English, or 
by testing idiomatic expressions or simply, the 
vocabulary. 

If a new exercise is started, i.e. a new story 
in the English reader, the teacher will prepare 
his class by telling the contents first in his own 
words. The pupils have their books closed. New 
words in the lesson will be noted on the black- 
board and pronounced singly or by the whole 
class. At intervals the teacher will ask questions 
about the story to make sure the pupils under- 
stood. Then the reader (that is the only book 
the pupils have) will be opened and teacher 
will read. The students will repeat. For their 
homework the students will translate the text 
into idiomatic German, an exercise which must 
be done very thoroughly. Various drills made 
up by the teacher himself follow—one of the 
most important is the oral or written retrans- 
lation of the text from German into English 
with slight modifications. 

Learning English looks, at first sight, like 
bookkeeping. There are many notebooks to be 
filled. They are: 1. The Hausaufgabenheft where 
all the translations and retranslations at home 


are entered; they are corrected in class. 2. 
Redewendungsheft where all idiomatic expres- 
sions occurring in English during the lesson are 
put down in English and also in German. They 
must be learned by heart and should be in- 
stantly remembered. 3. Wortschatzheft which is 
filled according to individual needs. In it are 
written all the words which are new to the 
learner. The Wortschatzheft is hard to control by 
the teacher since the power of memory of every 
student is different. 4. Grammatikheft. Here, cer- 
tain rules of grammar are worked out by the 
students themselves with the help of the 
teacher. No printed grammar is used. It was 
amazing to me how beautifully the grammar 
rules were recorded. 

There is not a moment to spare in the class 
hour, when so much activity is going on. The 
pupils are extremely interested in their work 
because their imagination, their instinct for col- 
lecting is stimulated by filling their notebooks. 
Then questions asked by the teacher must be 
answered rapidly and accurately whereby the 
pupil has to stand up. Writing and occasional 
jumping up helps combatting the natural 
youthful restlessness. 

Another reason why the pupils do not seem to 
have much trouble in learning foreign languages 
is that they have the background of Latin. For 
English they know, therefore, the roots from 
Latin or their mother tongue. English grammar 
means-for them, as they say, a Kinders piel. No 
time is wasted by the teacher in explaining 
grammatical terms because they were surieited 
with them in Latin. 

The United States is in about the same posi- 
tion now as Europe was a hundred years ago. 
On account of the airplane we are close to the 
Old World. At about 1860, in Europe, modern 
languages became respected as the core subjects 
in the curriculum because railroads made it im- 
perative for the educated European to know 
the languages of the various neighboring states 
in order to communicate with the people across 
the frontiers. Viétor, Schweitzer and Simonot 
developed the direct method which still is the 
system used in the Austrian schools. Latin in- 
struction is preserved in the schools; it is the 


[bid., 128. 
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foundation of most of the European languages. 
As much as possible the students are induced to 
use their imagination and initiative in the 
learning process. Although Austria is a socialis- 
tic state, a certain screening process is main- 
tained to keep pupils out of schools who are 
unable to learn. Younger pupils who are ex- 
tremely active, want to use their hands during 
class hours. The Austrian teacher utilizes this 
urge for various writing exercises, which gives 
the pupils accuracy in English spelling. 


There are no frills in the instruction of Eng- 
lish at the Austrian schools. No tape recorders, 
no informants exist, nor is there a new philoso- 
phy about teaching foreign languages. The pu- 
pils have to memorize, to recite, to practice. 
The schools are old fashioned Lernschulen, yet 
the results are astounding. When students 
finish such schools, they know English. “By 
their fruits, ye shall know them.” 

Joun G. FRANK 

The American University 


Language as an emergent symbolism cannot be static; since it is dynamic it may on 
occasion be erratic. But those who believe it to be the source of all human error, because 
it is and must always be in a process of adjustment so long as it is spoken, make the 
mistake of regarding it as a strait jacket, as if it were all habit and no choice. Over long 
periods of time language has been liberating more than inhibiting, and its liberating 
qualities, which are vastly more important, are precisely those which have been for- 
gotten by some modern theorists. 


—JosnuA WHATMOUGH 


Most of the errors and onesidedness of philology arise because some factor, a his- 
torical link, a momentary phase through which the activity of language passed, is ne- 
glected, overlooked, or disregarded by the investigator. Usually it is the aesthetic as- 
pect, the final and most important, which is disregarded. 


—Kar_ VOSSLER 
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la orelgn Lan guage Trainin g in the Soviet 
Union—A Qualitative View" 


A. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


N THE wake of the Sputniks considerable 

attention has been paid by the press and 
public media to the question of language train- 
ing in the USSR—and to our own deficiencies 
in this field. American public leaders have 
voiced concern over our alleged backwardness 
in the “language race’ and Russia’s supposed 
preeminence in this area. Unfortunately, there 
has been a tendency greatly to oversimplify the 
situation and to dwell upon the positive fea- 
tures of Soviet language instruction. Perhaps 
the data in the present paper will help to pro- 
vide a somewhat more balanced view of Soviet 
theory and practice in the language teaching 
field than exists at present. 

By way of general orientation, it should be 
observed that, both during Czarist and Soviet 
times, the importance of foreign language has 
never been seriously questioned. As elsewhere 
on the Continent, for all those who go beyond 
elementary schooling language has been a com- 
pulsory study. This immediately establishes a 
difference vis-a-vis the United States where, 
particularly between World Wars I and II, the 
subject was under constant fire, as a result of 
which the language requirement was at many 
schools removed or “‘watered down” to mean- 
ingless proportions. 

Lenin, his wife Krupskaya, as well as Stalin 
and other Soviet leaders often came out in 
favor of language study and its significance to 
the USSR in the building of Communism. Nev- 
ertheless, in the early days of the regime lan- 
guage training was poorly developed. Up to 
1923 and even afterwards the study remained 
optional in a large number of educational insti- 
tutions of all types. 

Dissatisfied with this state of affairs, the gov- 
ernment began to take energetic measures. Be- 
ginning in 1927, a series of decrees was issued, 
aimed at improving educational standards. 
Among the most important pronouncements 


were the Central Committee decree of Septem- 
ber 5, 1931, ‘‘Concerning the Elementary and 
Secondary School,’”’ and one issued August 25, 
1932 entitled “Concerning the Instructional 
Programs and the Regime of the Elementary 
and Middle School.’’ The 1932 decree stated 
that it ““Recognizes the necessity of providing 
every secondary school graduate with the 
knowledge of a foreign language.”’ From that 
time on, the building of language offerings of all 
types has proceeded at a steadily increasing 
tempo. 

The following represents, in briefest outline, 
the organization of language instruction in So- 
viet secondary and higher education:! 

Ten-Year School—Instruction is usually be- 
gun in grade V (at age 11 or 12) and continued 
through grade X, for a total of 660 hours per 
year. This amounts to about 6.7 per cent of the 
total instructional hours during the ten years.’ 
In non-Russian schools, students generally av- 
erage one hour less weekly of foreign language 
instruction, which reduces the number of con- 
tact hours by approximately one third. The 
languages offered, in the order of their frequen- 
cy, are: German, English and French, although 
since 1955 a certain amount of Spanish has been 


added. In Education in the USSR, there is re- 


* Appreciation is hereby expressed to the Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University for varied assistance 
received there during the preparation of this paper. Special 
acknowledgment is made of the valuable suggestions of Mr. 
Nicholas DeWitt, and useful comments were received also 
from Miss Catharine deBary. At the same time, it should 
be clearly understood that any weaknesses exhibited by 
this article are solely the responsibility of the author. 

1 This data is based largely on: Nicholas DeWitt, Sovie 
Professional Manpower, Washington, 1955; Office of Edu- 
cation, Education in the USSR, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 1957; Alexander G. 
Korol, Soviet Education for Science and Technology, Cam 
bridge and New York, Technology Press and John Wiley, 
1957; E. N. Medynskiy, Prosveshchenie 1 SSSR, Moscow, 
Uchpedgiz, 1955. 

2 Education in the USSR, 71. 
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ported a conversation with the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Education of the RSFSR, in March, 1956, 
in which the latter asserted that 40 per cent of 
the ten-year pupils were studying English, 40 
per cent German and 20 per cent French.* Nev- 
ertheless, according to an official statistical 
handbook, dated 1955, 40,031 of Russia’s sec- 
ondary school teachers taught German, 13,091 
taught English, and 4,713 taught French. This 
would indicate that German is still in the lead 
at this level.‘ 

Secondary Semi-Professional Education 
(Tekhnikums)—Many of these schools, which 
are of 2-4 years duration, require a foreign 
tongue. Apparently the training is not of great 
intensity. A sample syllabus adduced by De- 
Witt for mining engineering, for example, pre- 
scribes 186 hours of instruction in a modern 
language.® 

Higher Education—With the exception of 
certain categories, applicants to Soviet higher 
institutions or vuz’es are expected to take an en- 
trance examination in English, German or 
French, with greatest stress laid on the first 
two. Those excused from the requirement are 
applicants to agricultural schools; animal hus- 
bandry, veterinary and physical culture cur- 
ricula; the arts; two-year teachers’ institutes 
(in other than foreign language specialties) ; and 
those applying for admission to certain acceler- 
ated engineering and agriculture courses of 
training. In addition there appear to be loop- 
holes in the wording of the supplement to the 
rules for admission to higher institutions which 
permit a certain amount of evasion of the re- 
quirement.® 

In general, two years of a foreign language 
are required of students enrolled in the higher 
institutions. The number of hours devoted to 
foreign language varies according to specialty. 
Korol offers a sample university curriculum in 
mechanical engineering which calls for a total 
of 4,848 hours of instruction during the five 
years. Of these, altogether 134 hours, or 2.8 
per cent of the whole, are allocated to foreign 
language. On the other hand, a sample five- 
year curriculum in physics calls for 4,290 hours, 
of which 240 or 5.6 per cent are allocated to for- 
eign language.’ A program of studies approved 
for four-year pedagogical institutes in the 
RSFSR for 1955-56 prescribes 280 hours for 


foreign language, of the total 5,292 hours.® In 
actual practice, language is studied from 2 to 4 
hours weekly, and is of non-intensive nature. 

Candidates for advanced degrees are ex- 
pected to demonstrate reading ability in several 
foreign tongues. For the aspirantura, which is a 
three-year course for prospective science facul- 
ty and research personnel at vuz’es and research 
establishments, the candidate must pass a read- 
ing proficiency test in one foreign language. 
Sometime before the end of the second year he 
must pass an examination in two foreign lan- 
guages, demonstrating his ability to translate 
foreign scientific and technical literature.® 

No formal entrance examinations exist for 
the doktorantura, the highest degree, granted 
after four years of advanced training. Never- 
theless, by the end of this program the candi- 
date must demonstrate competence in the read- 
ing of scientific literature in three foreign lan- 
guages,!° 

As of 1954-55, there were 758 institutes, 
which are 4-6 year establishments offering 
training in professional fields. Entrance re- 
quirements usually include one foreign lan- 
guage. According to DeWitt, during that year 
twenty institutes were devoted exclusively to 
the training of foreign language specialists." 
More will be said about these in a subsequent 
section. 

It has been impossible to arrive at any reli- 
able estimate of the number of foreign language 
specialists engaged in research or teaching 
in Soviet higher institutions. According to 
Kul’turnove Stroitel’stvo, there were in 1955, a 
total of 17,743 ‘“‘research and teaching person- 
nel,” 4,062 kandidats, 2,164 aspirants, and 248 
doktors in the field of philology." Unfortunately, 
this is an all-inclusive term covering both Rus- 
sian and other tongues, and no breakdown for 


3 Education in the USSR, 74. 

4 Tsentral’noye Statisticheskoye Upravleniye, Kul’tur- 
noye Stroitel’stvo SSSR. Moscow, 1956, 180. 

5 DeWitt, 186. 

6 Korol, 185. 

7 Korol, 239-41; 261-66. 

8 Medynskiy, 180. 

® Those who complete this training and defend a thesis 
receive the title of Kandidat. 

10 DeWitt, 195. 

1 DeWitt, 92. 

2 Kul’turnoye Stroitel’stvo, 250. 
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the various modern languages is offered. 

In addition to the languages noted above, a 
wide range of Western and Eastern tongues is 
offered in Soviet universities, as well as the ma- 
jor languages of the USSR itself. Various cen- 
ters affiliated with the Academy of Sciences, 
such as the Oriental Institute in Moscow, carry 
on both teaching and advanced research. 

Finally, foreign languages are heavily repre- 
sented in a number of special programs such as 
the extension (zaochnve) courses, the network of 
Schools for Working Youth, the schools main- 
tained by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
the armed services. 


B. LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE TEN-YEAR 
ScuooL—TuHeE SEARCH FOR STANDARDS 


It is, of course, at this level where the great- 
est numbers of students are involved in foreign 
language study. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising that the bulk of literature on language 
teaching methodology in the Soviet Union con- 
cerns itself with the problems of the ten-year 
school. 

The objectives, programs and texts are pre- 
scribed by the Ministry of Education of the 
RSFSR, and automatically seconded at the re- 
public or lower regional levels. The pronounce- 
ments of the Ministry often base themselves on 
important Party decrees, which they seek to im- 
plement. Despite this seeming uniformity, 
however, practices and accomplishments vary 
radically from place to place. 

Officially, the objectives of language teach- 
ing in the ten-year school are stated as the abil- 
ity to read, write and speak a foreign language, 
within the range of the prescribed material. In 
addition, for each language a basic word list of 
some 2,500 items is to be mastered by the end 
of grade X. As in the United States, where lan- 
guage instruction is largely left to local option, 
the methods to be pursued in gaining the ob- 
jectives are not specified. As a result, Soviet lan- 
guage literature is shot through with constant 
polemics on methodology. 

In actual practice, language instruction in 
most ten-year schools appears to be based on 
the “grammar-translation” method. The word 
lists, grammatical rules, and exercises of the 
textbooks are assigned as homework. During 
the class hour much, if not the bulk, of the time 


appears to be devoted to ‘‘analiticheskoye 
chtenie”’ or analytical reading. This consists of 
a very minute grammatical analysis of sen- 
tences or brief reading portions. Although this 
procedure has obvious merit, it is so time-con- 
suming that often little time is left for reading 
and conversational drill. Altogether the ap- 
proach is reminiscent of the “‘parsing” of sen- 
tences applied in English classes in American 
classrooms of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury. 

No single feature of Soviet language teaching 
is so constantly and so devastatingly criticized 
in the professional journals as the emphasis on 
grammatical analysis. The pages of /nosirannye 
Yazyki v Shkole (hereafter abbreviated to /.1V.) 
abound in criticism of this technique. In a let- 
ter headed ‘‘Concerning the Place of Foreign 
Language in the Secondary School,” M. M. 
Gokhlerner has this to say: 

“Tt is necessary to point out that although in the 
written descriptions of the foreign language program it 
is asserted that grammar is not taught as an end in it- 
self, but as a means of teaching reading and so forth, in 
practice, due to the large number of rules which have 
to be mastered, it actually does become the main ob- 
jective and occupies most of the time allotted to foreign 
language instruction.’ 


The results achieved in the six years of train- 
ing are attacked, not only in the professional 
journals but occasionally also in the general 
press. For example, a Pravda editorial of No- 
vember 30, 1956, is devoted to the question of 
“Why the Graduates of Our Schools Have 
Such a Poor Knowledge of Foreign Languages.” 

Three instructors of the Krivoy Rog Mining 
Institute, in a joint letter entitled “Concerning 
Continuity in Language Instruction between 
Secondary School and Vuz,’’™ complain about 
the poor preparation of applicants to their oc. 
Examination of 517 graduates who had finished 
ten-year schools in various parts of European 
USSR in 1951-52 and applied the following 
school year for admission, revealed a poor state 
of preparation. Although the latter could rattle 
off grammatical rules in English, French or 


13 M. M. Gokhlerner, “O meste inostrannogo yazyka V 
sredney shkole,”’ J.¥. (6, 1956), pp. 99-100. 

4 N. G. Zalishina, I. E. Fadeyeva, and A. M. Stoletn- 
yaya, “O preemstvennosti obucheniya inostrannym yazy- 
kam v sredney shkole i vuze,” J.Y. (2, 1956), pp. 16-17. 
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German, they read poorly and slowly, while not 
a single one could carry on even the simplest 
conversation in the foreign tongue. 

Dissatisfaction with the status of language 
teaching and the mounting chorus of criticism 
in recent years brought about measures in- 
tended to improve instruction. On the basis of 
resolutions adopted at the 19th Party Congress, 
calling for major changes in the secondary 
school system, the Ministry of Education of the 
RSFSR elaborated a new language program, 
announced in 1954, and which was to go into 
effect in the 1955-56 school year. 

The changes outlined by the new program 
were by no means radical ones. Briefly de- 
scribed, they aimed at easing somewhat the 
load of foreign language students by reducing 
the size of the basic vocabularies and by chang- 
ing the order of presentation of grammatical 
points. The required word lists were reduced to 
2,500 words for French and 2,600 words for 
English and German. In Russian-speaking 
areas, four weekly hours of instruction were 
prescribed for classes V and VI and three week- 
ly hours for grades VII through X. In non- 
Russian areas, permission was given to intro- 
duce language instruction later than grade V. 
The objectives of instruction remained sub- 
stantially the same and were couched in very 
general terms." 

What sort of accomplishment is expected af- 
ter the six years under the new program is indi- 
cated by Professor Kosova, in an article en- 
titled “Concerning Examinations in the 1955- 
56 School Year.’”® In it, she discusses the type 
of examinations appropriate for 10-year grad- 
uates applying for admission to higher institu- 
tions. The examination is largely oral. The stu- 
dent is expected to answer some simple ques- 
tions in the foreign language. Then he is given a 
“bilet” consisting of two parts. The first asks 
him to explain an important point of grammar. 
The second requires him to translate a 65-word 
passage of “‘moderate” difficulty. As illustra- 
tions she gives sample passages in three lan- 
guages. Here are the English extracts: 

From Dickens’ Oliver Twist 


“When Oliver was strong enough to walk about, Mr. 
Brownlow ordered a complete new suit, and a new cap 
and a new pair of shoes to be bought for him. Then, one 
evening, about a week later, Mr. Brownlow sent a ser- 


vant to say that he should like to see Oliver in his 
study and talk to him a little while. Oliver knocked at 
the study door, and on opening it, found himself in a 
little room quite full of books.” 


From Howard Fast’s The Last Frontier'™ 


‘America had once been inhabited by another people. 
These people were dark skinned, and so the white men 
who discovered America called them Indians, because 
they thought they had reached India. The Indians lived 
in tribes, in clans, in scattered villages all over the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Their life was 
a simple one; they hunted and they fished and sometimes 
they raised crops.” 


The reading selections from French and 
German are, if anything, more simple. This 
would indeed appear to be a very modest stand- 
ard of accomplishment, if one considers that the 
student has devoted six years to language 
study. 

In December of 1954 the RSFSR Ministry of 
Education sponsored a special conference on 
textbook problems. The main criticisms voiced 
by educators at this conference regarding for- 
eign language manuals were as follows: 

1. Inclusion of an excessive amount of material; 

2. Lack of logical transition in the presentation; 


3. Vagueness and verbosity of explanations; 
4. Dullness of the reading selections. 


A schedule of new textbook production was es- 
tablished, according to which new texts were to 
be prepared for Class V in 1956, for VI and VII 
in 1956-7, and for VIII, IX and X in 1957-58. 

The reorganization has by no means satisfied 
the Soviet language teaching profession and 
criticism is still frequent in the literature of the 
field. The editorial in the No. 5 1956 issue of 
Inostrannve Yazyki v Shkole, entitled “To Im- 
prove the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
School,’’!’ asserts that the attempt has been a 
failure: ‘‘Despite the fact that in 1954 the for- 
eign language program was reorganized, one 


45 See O. A. Kosova, “‘Programma sredney shkoly po 
inostrannym yazykam na 1956/7 uchebnyy god” (“Sec- 
ondary Foreign Language Program for the School Year’’) 
I.Y. (3, 1955), 3-7; and Morton Benson, “The New Soviet 
Foreign Language Program,” Modern Language Journal 
XL (April, 1956), pp. 173-4. 

16 OQ, V. Kosova, “Ob ekzamenakh v. 1955/6 uchebnom 
godu,” J.Y. (3, 1956), pp. 42-47. 

17 Presumably this American ex-Communist is no longer 
read by Soviet students of English. 

18 “Uluchshit’ prepodavanie inostrannykh yazykov v 
shkole,” 7.¥. (5, 1956) pp. 1-12. 
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cannot consider the reorganization a successful 
one. The foreign language program still lacks 
clarity, and contains a number of contradic- 
tions, stemming from differences in teaching 
techniques.”’ The editorialist takes issue with 
the reorganization for attempting to reduce the 
learner’s load at the expense of the spoken lan- 
guage, and for purely superficial rearrangement 
of the sequence of grammatical materials. 

Foreign language teachers in the non-Russian 
areas also have continued to voice their com- 
plaints about the problems of teaching French, 
English or German to youngsters who have not 
yet acquired any real proficiency in Russian— 
in which tongue the second foreign language is 
taught. There is a growing movement to post- 
pone the introduction of the foreign language to 
a later grade, by which time the pupil has pre- 
sumably acquired a more solid knowledge of 
Russian. A statement by V. F. Afanas’ev, Di- 
rector of the Yakut Republic Institute of Im- 
provement of Teachers’ Qualifications, de- 
scribes the experience of Yakut schools in de- 
ferring foreign language from Grade V to 
Grade VIII, from which point it is taught at the 
accelerated rate of 5-6 hours weekly for three 
years. The results, according to him have been 
so gratifying that he recommends this proced- 
ure for all non-Russian schools.!® 

That the reform has not yet had far-reaching 
effects becomes evident from a study of state- 
ments by educators made during 1957. One of 
the most illuminating of these is an article en- 
titled ‘‘Forty Years of Soviet Foreign Language 
Teaching Methodology,’”® written by I. V. 
Karpov and A. A. Mirolyubov. The writers de- 
clare: ‘Among the most important problems to 
be solved is that of teaching methods. In our 
language teaching there is no unity in the true 
sense of the concept.” 

During the past two years criticism of lan- 
guage teaching has, if anything, increased in 
amount and intensity. I. A. Abramson, a teach- 
er in School No. 214 of Moscow, in a letter en- 
titled ‘‘Concerning Some Problems of Teaching 
English in the Secondary School,’ asks the 
question, ““Why do secondary-school graduates 
who have a satisfactory knowledge of grammar 
read so poorly and betray an inability to carry 
on a conversation in a foreign language?” In- 
structor Abramson provides his own answer, at- 


tributing these weaknesses to lack of oral-aural 

work, and to the inferiority of the textbooks. 
In another letter, M. D. Vasilevskiy, a teach- 

er of Dnepropetrovsk, takes school administra- 

tors and theorists to task for their failure to 

maintain contact with classroom teachers: 

“They rarely visit the out-of-the-way rural and city 

schools which have a moderate or high percentage of 
failures. If they did so, they would come face to face 
with students who study a language for three or four 
years and who are unable to say two words coherently, 
who cannot read correctly nor write a simple sentence. 
And yet the program requires students to be able to 
write, read, translate, and even in some measure speak 
a foreign tongue.’ 


It is also revealing to consult the testimony 
of American language teachers who have visited 
the USSR or who have had first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Soviet practices. Professor ALraham 
Kreusler, a former Russian school official now 
teaching at Randolph Macon College, ad- 
dressed himself to this topic in a talk entitled 
“Teaching of Modern Languages in the Soviet 
Union,” presented at the 1956 annual meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages 
(AATSEEL), in Washington, D. C. He main- 
tained that: “The effort and the money spent 
on promoting the study of foreign languages 
are highly impressive, but the results are mea- 
ger.’’ Dr. Kreusler attributed this to the gram- 
mar-centered methodology and the rigidity of 
the curriculum. He added another significant 
point: ““The Iron Curtain that cut off Russia 
from the world resulted in a shortage of teachers 
with a first-hand knowledge of modern lan- 
guages.” 

Professor John Van Eerde, modern language 
teacher at the University of Rhode Island, who 
in the summer of 1954 visited the USSR, has 


19 V. F. Afanas’ev, “O prepodavanii inostrannykh yazy- 
kov v yakutskoy sredney shkole v sokrashchennye sroki,” 
(On the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Secondary 
Schools of Yakutia in a Shorter Period of Time,” J.Y. (3, 
1956), pp. 127-128. 

27. V. Karpov and A. A. Mirolyubov, “Sorok let 
sovetskoy metodiki prepodavaniya inostrannykh yazykov,” 
I.Y., (2, 1956), 107-108. 

17. A. Abramson, “O nekotorykh voprosakh prep 
davaniya angliyskogo yazyka v sredney shkole,” /.Y. 
(1, 1956), p. 102. 

2M. D. Vasilevskiy, ‘“Uluchshit’ prepodavanie inos 
trannykh iazykov v shkole,” J.Y. (2, 1956), 107-8. 
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this to say: 


“T found in conversations with students and ex- 
students that those who had taken only the minimum 
requirements were at about the same level of incapacity 
as American students with the same amount of study. 
However, those who had majored in a foreign language 
seemed generally to be more fluent than American 
majors.’ 


Another American linguist, Dr. Fan Parker, 
Professor of Russian at Brooklyn College, who 
visited the USSR in the summer of 1956, made 
the following observations: 

“Despite the opinions of Soviet methodologists who 
view knowledge of grammar as the panacea of language 
problems the regular foreign language courses obtain the 
same universal results: the student can read some simple 
materials and speak within a very limited conversational 
range. My visits to several schools and my talks with 
high school graduates in Leningrad and Moscow sup- 
ported this observation. They were disappointed that 
their school course had neither prepared them to read 
novels in the original English nor use the oral language 
with ease.’ 


Returning to Soviet self-criticism and discus- 
sion, one of the most important statements 
made during the past five years is to be found 
in an article by Professor I. E. Anchikov of Len- 
ingrad University, headed, ‘‘The Basic Reason 
for the Unsatisfactory Level of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching in the Soviet School.’ In his 
opinion, it is the grammar-translation method 
which is responsible for the poor results. He 
stoutly affirms that the situation can be reme- 
died only by the wholesale introduction of the 
direct method—that is, presenting the instruc- 
tion in the foreign language itself, without the 
medium of Russian. As good guides for this 
method he recommends the findings of Pavlov 
and the principles expounded in ‘The Oral 
Method of Teaching Languages,” a book writ- 
ten in 1921 by the British H. E. Palmer, which 
is very popular among East European language 
teachers. Anchikov’s article elicited a storm of 
controversy, with adherents of the grammar- 
translation method rallying to the defense of 
the status quo and with others loudly applaud- 
ing the Leningrad professor’s theories. 

There is, however, no question that Soviet 
language teachers are deeply concerned with 
the inadequacies of their language teaching ef- 
fort, particularly at the secondary level. Prob- 
ably the best summation of the situation and 


blueprint for improvement is an article entitled 
“To Improve the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Secondary School,’** by I. V. 
Karpov, Director of the Section of Foreign 
Language Methods of the Institute of Foreign 
Language Methodology of the Academy of 
Pedagogic Sciences of the RSFSR. Detailing 
the weaknesses in present-day practices, he of- 
fers a ten-point program for improvement, 
elaborated by his section. It consists of the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A more precise definition of aims; 

2. A more flexible foreign language program, and the 
expansion of the number of courses actually taught 
in a foreign tongue; 

3. Introduction of foreign language study earlier than 
Grade V and the increase in the number of hours. 
This needs to be coupled with a serious attempt to 
secure better coordination between secondary school 
and vuz; 

4. Improvement of texts, especially for non-Russian 

schools; 

. Increase in use of audio-visual aids; 

6. Increased opportunities for foreign language teach- 
ers to study abroad and to secure the services of 
visiting professors as occasional lecturers; 

7. Better inspection and coordination of administrators 
with classroom teachers; 

8. Expansion of adult language study courses; 

9. Increased research on foreign language methodology 
by the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences and its affili- 
ates; 

10. Objective in the secondary school of a 40-per cent en- 

rollment in English, 40 per cent in German and 20 
per cent in French. 


on 


Unfortunately, the very nature of the Soviet 
insistence on Marxist self-criticism gives the 
foreign observer a distorted impression of the 
true state of affairs. Despite the harsh criticism 
made by Russian educators themselves, one 
must assume that a great deal of excellent 
teaching is being carried on by competent in- 
structors. A great deal of sober analysis and re- 
search is needed before one can evaluate proper- 


23 John Van Eerde, “Language Teaching in the Soviet 
Union,” Modern Language Journal, XX XVIII (Dec. 1954), 
pp. 401-2. 

* Fan Parker, ‘The Teaching of English in a Soviet Mid- 
dle School,” Modern Language Journal, XLI (May, 1957), 
229-33. 

% J. E. Anchikov, “Osnovnaya prichina nedostatochnogo 
vysokogo urovnya prepodavaniya inostrannykh yazykov v 
sovetskoy shkole,” J.Y. (2, 1957), 58-70. 

2 T. V. Karpov, “Uluchshit’ prepodavanie inostrannykh 
iazykov v sredney shkole,” J.Y. (2, 1957), pp. 50-57. 
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ly the merits and defects of Soviet secondary- 
school language instruction. Moreover, any 
such evaluation must take into consideration 
the experimentation being conducted in the 
ten-year schools, to be discussed in the section 
immediately following. 


C. THe EXPERIMENTAL TEN-YEAR 
“LANGUAGE” SCHOOLS 


A desire to step up the tempo of language 
learning and to produce an elite corps of lan- 
guage-area experts caused the Soviets in 1948 
to launch a novel and daring experiment in lan- 
guage training. They have designated a number 
of ten-year schools to specialize in certain lan- 
guages. Language instruction is begun in grade 
II (at age 7 or 8) and continued through grade 
X, over and above the regular secondary school 
subjects. 

The first schools of this sort began to func- 
tion in Moscow, three schools initiating the 
teaching of English, French and German re- 
spectively. An eye-witness report is available 
to us in the article?’ of Professor Fan Parker, 
who in the summer of 1956 visited School No. 
1, located in Moscow’s Sokolnicheskaya Street, 
and which is devoted to English specialization. 
The school, with an enrollment of 650 young- 
sters, is staffed by 50 teachers—a high teacher- 
student ratio. English is begun in class II and 
studied through class X. From classes II 
through IV, five hours weekly are devoted to 
the language; from classes V through X, seven 
hours of instruction are given weekly, with the 
exception of class VII, when six hours per week 
are devoted to language study. Of the 11,045 
hour total for the ten-year period, 1,848 hours 
are devoted to foreign language—1,188 more 
hours than in the regular ten-year schools. 

One of the most significant features of the 
program is the attempt to teach as many sub- 
jects as possible in the foreign language itself. 
Dr. Parker noted that of the 305 weekly hours 
allocated to seventeen subjects, over 18 per 
cent are given in English. The previous year an 
effort had been made to conduct anatomy and 
physiology classes in English but difficulties 
with scientific terminology caused this to be 
abandoned. During the year 1956-57 history 
VII, geography IX and literature X were to be 
given in English. 


The American language specialist further 
noted that while the major objective of the in- 
struction “‘is to enable the student to read with 
ease and fluency, oral competence is not neg- 
lected.’’ Students are divided into groups of 10- 
12 for frequent conversational practice, which 
is of high quality. Dr. Parker rated the level of 
attainment as excellent and concluded: 

“Tt is through a language program such as this, which 

does not sacrifice any other subject, and which builds a 

strong foundation for advanced language work, that the 


Soviet school is meeting the need of the country for 
foreign language speakers and translators.” 


The network of these experimental schools is 
being steadily expanded. By now, for French, 
English and/or German, two schools exist in 
Leningrad and one each in: Stalingrad, Gorkiy, 
Yaroslavl, Perm (formerly Molotov), Kazan’ 
and Ufa. 

The Soviets have also been greatly increasing 
the range of languages taught by these schools 
—mainly in the direction of the tongues of the 
Middle and Far East. Quite recently Boarding 
School No. 14 in Frunze Rayon of Moscow in- 
troduced children in grade II to Chinese, which 
will be pursted through grade X.?8 Two Lenin- 
grad schools in 1957 initiated the teaching of 
Eastern languages. At Boarding School No. 5 
the pupils are studying Chinese under the tute- 
lage of experienced Orientalists, and are being 
assisted in their study by Chinese students 
studying in Moscow. Leningrad Boarding 
School No. 4 has introduced Hindi.*® 

Central Asia schools are being ‘‘commis- 
sioned” to teach the languages of the Middle 
East and the Indian Subcontinent. Uzbekistan 
has obviously become the “‘pilot’”’ area for this 
experiment. Eight schools were designated in 
1956 to teach Eastern tongues: five schools in 
Tashkent are teaching Hindi, Chinese and/or 
Arabic. Three schools in Bokhara and Samar- 
kand are specializing in Persian and Urdu. 

Like the Moscow prototype, these schools 
have announced their intention of teaching as 
many courses as possible in the foreign lan- 
guage itself, as soon as the students have ac- 


*7 Fan Parker. “The Teaching of English in a Soviet 
Middle School,’ Modern Language Journal, XLI (May 
1957), 229-33. 

*8 Trud, Moscow, December 15, 1957. 

29 Sovelskaya Rossiya, September 20, 1957. 
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quired enough linguistic knowledge. Great em- 
phasis is placed on using the language outside 
the classroom. A New York Times article by 
Ted Shabad is worth quoting in part: 
“Language study even extends to extracurricular ac- 
tivities, glee clubs, dancing and theater groups. In one 
of the Hindi schools a chorus of sixty boys and girls has 
been practicing songs from Indian films being shown in 
the Soviet Union. A summer field trip to India is planned 
to give the students first-hand experience with the 
country they are studying.’ 

Although scant data is available on the proc- 
ess of selection of the youngsters for the experi- 
mental program, and of its day-by-day work- 
ings and achievements, it would seem that this 
effort has a bright future. The evidence of psy- 
chological, physiological and linguistic research 
indicates that the earlier youngsters are intro- 
duced to language study, the more lasting are 
the results. Moreover, considering the very 
heavy investment of time required for the 
mastery of such languages as Arabic and Chi- 
nese, the early start provided by the Soviets is 
almost certain to pay rich dividends in produc- 
ing linguists of the highest qualifications. 


D. LANGUAGES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


From all indications, the same general prob- 
lems beset language teaching at this level as 
have been noted in connection with secondary 
education. Nevertheless, one must assume that 
the factor of increased motivation on the part 
of university students eager to master foreign 
languages for purposes of advancement, par- 
ticularly in scientific specialties, must make for 
a higher standard of performance. DeWitt has 
this to say: 

“Foreign language training (primarily in German and 
English) which is considered one of the general science 
subjects because such instruction concentrates on trans- 
lating and reading in foreign scientific-technical litera- 
ture, is stressed in the Soviet case, while it plays a rela- 
tively minor role in our engineering education.’””*! 

One of the most serious problems, without 
any question, is the lack of continuity in lan- 
guage training. M. Mikhaylova, head of the de- 
partment of languages at the Gorkiy Agricul- 
tural Institute, in an article headed ‘The 
Problem of Continuity in Foreign Language 
Instruction Between Secondary School and 


Higher Institutions.” expresses herself as fol- 
lows: 


“The graduates of the secondary school enter the vuz 
with meager foreign language knowledge and with poor 
speech and pronunciations patterns. In the vuz preparing 
foreign language teachers, during the fourth year, which 
is devoted to theotetical courses, students forget what 
they had learned the year before. Those who finish the 
vuz and go on to the aspirantura during their three years 
of study forget what they had learned previously as stu- 
dents of the foreign tongue. The persons who complete 
the non-linguistic vwz’es are not able to read easily 
literature in their specialty in a foreign language.”’™ 


Another acute problem—as is the case with 
American universities—is the difficulty of cop- 
ing with the variations of knowledge exhibited 
by secondary-school graduates, depending on 
the quality of instruction they had received, 
the length of time since their graduation, and of 
course, native ability. As a result, many stu- 
dents in the past, dissatisfied with their prepa- 
ration, have chosen to begin a new language— 
thus ending up with a fragmentary knowledge 
of two languages. The professors, aware of these 
sharp divergences of preparation, not infre- 
quently solve the dilemma by merely starting 
instruction completely from scratch. 

In 1953 a great deal of criticism was leveled 
at language instruction in the »vuwz by members 
of the teaching profession. Brave promises were 
made by educational authorities to replace old 
practices by “new” methods supposedly sug- 
gested by Stalin’s work Marxism and Problems 
of Linguistics. Little has apparently been done. 
According to Korol: 

“Subsequently published comments would indicate 
that both the quality and the level of language teaching 
either deteriorated or, at best, remained at the former 
low level. The hours allotted to compulsory language 
study were reduced from 270 hours (4 hours per week), 
first and second year, in 1950-51, to 2 hours per week in 


most engineering schools and science faculties of the 
universities by 1954.’ 


Criticism of present practices in the univer- 
sity sound almost identical with those made of 
secondary school linguistic instruction. The 
lack of work in pronunciation and conversation 


30 Ted Shabad, “Soviet Pupils of 8 Study Arabic Too.” 
New York Times, Dec. 26, 1957. 

3 DeWitt, 123. 

*% M. Mikhaylova, “K voprosam o preemstvennosti v 
obuchenii inostrannych yazykov mezhdu sredney is vys- 
schey shkoloy,” J.Y. (1, 1957), pp. 96-97. 

% Korol, p. 228. The author cites Vesinik vysshey shkoly, 
No. 7, July 1956, p. 46, in support of the above allegations. 
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is attacked frequently. V. V. Rafanovich, in a 
letter entitled ‘‘Once More the Question of the 
Spoken Language,’ asks: ‘Do all the vuz’es 
really prepare our future language teachers for 
carrying on conversational work effectively 
with their students.”’ His answer is an emphatic 
“no.”’ He attributes this weakness to the over- 
emphasis on grammatical analysis, which allows 
only a tiny amount of material to be covered. 
Instructor Rafanovich also views with alarm 
suggestions that the one hour weekly now de- 
voted to oral work be eliminated in favor of 
more written work. 

More information on the achievements of the 
non-linguistic higher institutions is needed be- 
fore valid judgments are possible. Nevertheless, 
the apparent ability of a large number, if not 
the majority, of Soviet technologists to read re- 
search in foreign languages must reflect a good 
deal of excellent teaching at the vuz level. 

Foreign Language Institutes—There is no 
equivalent institution in the United States to 
these five-year institutions, of which twenty 
existed in 1954. They are devoted to the train- 
ing of future interpreters, teachers, translators 
and other language specialists, as well as to the 
publication of texts and to research. 

The leading institution of this sort is the 
First Moscow State Pedagogic Institute of For- 
eign Languages, founded in 1930. It consists of 
three pedagogic faculties with five divisions: 
German, English, French, Spanish and Italian. 
At the present time it has about 5,000 students, 
six times as many as at the time of its founding. 
It is further subdivided into thirty chairs or de- 
partments of social, pedagogic and linguistic 
sciences, staffed by some 500 professors, dot- 
sent’s and instructors. 

During its quarter century of activity the 
Moscow Institute has trained more than 10,000 
teachers, translators and interpreters. Such dis- 
tinguished translators as Volzhina and Kala- 
shnikova are graduates.* 

New York Times correspondent William 
Jordan in a dispatch dated 22 September, 
1956,*’ describes his visit to the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Foreign Languages, which will be dis- 
cussed below. At the same time he details the 
programs of study as outlined to him by faculty 
members. The first three years, known as the 
“junior course,” are devoted to a study of mod- 


ern language, its phonetics, grammar and to 
general linguistics. Students also study general 
subjects including history, geography, Latin 
and physical training. Twenty hours a week are 
devoted to language study, sixteen to other sub- 
jects. The last two years are termed the ‘‘senior 
course,”’ during which time students devote at 
least 20 hours weekly to language work. More- 
over one entire 6-hour day is spent on special 
projects such as preparing oral reports in the 
student’s language specialty. During this time 
all courses are taught in the student’s foreign 
language major, which means that the student 
is hearing, speaking or reading a foreign lan- 
guage something like 6 hours a day, 6 days a 
week. 

Aspirantura work was organized in 1933, 
since which time 242 individuals have success- 
fully completed this training. From their ranks 
the Institute has filled vacancies in its teaching 
staff. Institute members have authored 350 
texts, of which 110 were intended for the ten- 
year schools. 

Research is carried on in pedagogy and vari- 
ous phases of linguistic particularly experimen- 
tal phonetics, in which field 70 dissertations 
have been defended and six collections of arti- 
cles published. The Institute apparently pos- 
sesses an excellent laboratory. 

The Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages 
maintains contact with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the RSFSR in methodological work as 
well as with the Moscow City Institute of Im- 
provement of Teacher Qualifications, also or- 
ganizing numerous lectures on language sub- 
jects. 

Various American visitors have been deeply 
impressed by the seemingly high quality of 
work being done at the Moscow Institute. One 
must, however, exercise a certain amount of 
caution in reading these reports in view of the 
natural tendency of most institutions to parade 
their best students to perform before visitors. 


New York Times correspondent Jordan 1s 


* Korol, p. 228. 

% DeWitt, p. 92. 

% FE. I. Glatman, “25 letie so dnya osnovaniya 1-g0 
Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Instituta Inostrannykh 
Yazykov” (25th Anniversary of the First Moscow Insti- 
tute of Foreign Languages,” J.Y. (4, 1956), pp. 123-25. 

37 William Jordan, New York Times, Sept. 22, 1956. 
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lavish in his praise of what he had seen: 


“Tt is hardly strange, then, that the product is excel- 
lent. This correspondent sat in the Institute’s film room 
and heard a second year student supply the narration for 
a film showing a visit to the Moscow Zoo. In a 20-minute 
monologue he described in excellent English everything 
that was shown on the screen. He made a few mistakes 
of fact and usage, and he had a slight accent of course. 
But it is doubtful that the average student of a foreign 
language in an American college could have come even 
close to duplicating his performance in reverse.” 


Jordan adds that: “Advanced students were 
even more remarkable.” He tells of observing 
some of them listening to a speech in Russian 
through earphones and translating it simul- 
taneously—United Nations interpreter style— 
into English. As for weaknesses, he notes in his 
dispatch that: “*... the only notable lack in 
the program appears to be a shortage of native 
speakers of the various languages, with whom 
the students can practice conversation. Even 
that lack is partly compensated for by a vast 
supply of recorded material by native speak- 
ers.”’ 

In her speech at the 25th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Moscow Institute, Professor 
V. I. Pivovara recognized this deficiency when 
she declared that: ‘‘The time has come when 
we need to send faculty members of the Moscow 
State Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages abroad to enable them to perfect them- 
selves in the language of their specialty.’’** 

Another view of a language institute is pro- 
vided by Dr. Leon Twarog, Associate Professor 
of Slavic Languages at Boston University, who 
visited the Odessa Pedagogic Institute of For- 
eign Languages in the summer of 1957.%* Al- 
though not quite so glowing as the remarks of 
Correspondent Jordan, his over-all impression 
was extremely favorable. Altogether, 2,000 stu- 
dents attend the Institute, approximately one 
half majoring in English, the remainder in 
French and German. Most of them are girls, 
ranging from 17 to 22 years of age. Observation 
of classes and informal conversations with a 
sampling of the students convinced the Boston 
professor that a high level of achievement was 
being reached in the spoken language. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not have occasion to observe 
the quality of work in reading or writing. 

According to Dr. Twarog, the incentive sys- 
tem was a positive stimulus to performance. 


Students, of course, had to maintain a certain 
level to keep their scholarships. Those who do 
outstanding work may go on for their aspiran- 
tura. Otherwise graduates work for three years, 
after which time they may apply to come back 
for further study, receiving the same salary 
which they were paid at their last position. 

A valid evaluation of the network of lan- 
guage institutes is not possible on the basis of 
the fragmentary evidence presented above, 
which, however, generally points to a high de- 
gree of accomplishment. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge there is in no other country such a system 
of advanced language institutes, which pro- 
vide training of long duration and high in- 
tensity. Thanks to it, and to the training in 
other languages performed by universities and 
other establishments (such as the Oriental In- 
stitute) the Soviet state appears to be meeting 
its need for linguistic specialists. 


SoME CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the partial evidence presented 
above, it is possible to arrive at some conclu- 
sions, which may be rejected or confirmed on 
the basis of further investigation. Totaling up 
the trial balance, one finds that the positive 
features of foreign language instruction in the 
USSR include the following: 


1) A universal belief in the value of foreign languages 
and the widespread desire among educational authorities 
to improve language study; 

2) The vast numbers of students exposed to foreign 
language instruction, by requirements imposed at virtu- 
ally all levels; 

3) Wide range of languages offered; 

4) Expanding network of special foreign language 
institutes providing intensive training of Jong duration, 
serving as a reservoir of national language needs; 

5) Encouragement of superior students through 
scholarships and other incentives; 

6) Introduction of language study at an early age. 


The negative phases of Soviet language 
teaching appear to be as follows: 


1) Overemphasis on grammar at all teaching levels, 
at the expense of reading practice and the spoken lan- 
guage; 

2) Lack of clarity in the statement of objectives, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level; 


38 Glatman, 25-letie. 
39 Professor Twarog shared his impressions with the 
writer in a conversation on March 15, 1958. 
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3) Use of textbooks poorly graded in difficulty, duli 
in their selections and often overloaded with grammar; 

4) Lack of opportunity for Soviet instructors to per- 
fect themselves in their specialty by foreign study, due to 
“Tron Curtain”’ travel restrictions;*" 

5) Failure to make widespread use of audio-visual 
aids; 

6) Lack of anything resembling uniform written ex- 
aminations (such as College Board Examinations), which 
results in a wide variation in standards. 


Thus it is that except in the special language 
schools, where standards appear high, the qual- 
ity of language instruction in the Soviet Union 
shows great variation. Judging from the self- 
criticism of Russian language specialists, the re- 
sults achieved do not correspond to the vast 
amount of time and effort allotted to language 
study in Soviet curricula. Overemphasis on 
grammatical analysis and the lack of use of 
audio-visual aids seem to be the most glaring 
weaknesses, especially during the six years of 
the secondary school. 

Despite the weaknesses of language teaching 
in the USSR, of which Soviet linguists are 
themselves the severest judges, it appears that 
the Russian educational system is managing 
to train as ever-increasing reservoir of profes- 


sional linguists, as well as personnel capable of 
handling foreign tongues for research purposes. 
The superior linguistic qualifications of Soviet 
diplomats have evoked widespread comment 
in the public media of the Western world. The 
huge volume of technological materials trans- 
lated and abstracted in the Soviet Union also 
reflects the presence of a large corps of expert 
linguists. Even so, judging by recent pro- 
nouncements and measures, the Russians seem 
determined to step up both the quality and 
quantity of language teaching. 

Everything considered, there seems little 
doubt that the Soviet language effort is the 
most sizable one of any leading modern nation 
and that the American program dwarfs by 
comparision. If one may speak of a “language 
race,’’ all signs indicate that the Soviet Union 
is well in the leading position. 

JAcoB ORNSTEIN 

Russian Research Center 

Harvard University 


40 Tt can be categorically affirmed that most foreign lan- 
guage teachers have never heard their foreign tongue spoken 
by a native! 


It has long been the dream of certain linguists to trace all languages back to a com- 
mon source. Attempts to do this have so far proved largely fruitless. The variability of 
language in the course of time is such that in the absence of definite historical records of 
what a language was like five thousand, one thousand, or even three hundred years ago, 
classification becomes extremely difficult. If we did not have an unbroken tradition of 
continuity, it would be somewhat difficult to recognize in the Anglo-Saxon of Beowulf 
the same tongue that is used by the sports writers of modern American dailies. 


—Mario0 PEI 
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Foreign Languages in 


S MODERN warfare gets more technicaland 
our Armed Forces are stationed in many 
strategic spots throughout the world, the prob- 
lems of education and communications are be- 
coming more important and more complex. 
Gone is the day when it was sufficient for a 
soldier to know just how to shoot a rifle and to 
march on foot for long distances. The age of 
rockets, inter-continental missiles, and elec- 
tronic warfare has changed all that. Today a 
soldier must be able to read and understand 
technical language. He must have at least the 
equivalent of a high school education. 

Headquarters Fifth Army, which has mili- 
tary responsibility for thirteen large Midwest- 
ern states, has long recognized that an illiterate 
or poorly educated soldier was a handicap, both 
in military and civilian life, and introduced 
compulsory education for those of a low stand- 
ard. This compulsory education paid great divi- 
dends and the education level of the Fifth Army 
was raised. Yet no sooner was this accomplished 
than an equally grave challenge was faced, not 
only by the Armed Forces, but this time by the 
entire United States. I refer to Sputnik I and 
our sudden shock on realizing that Russia had 
made much greater technological progress than 
we had been led to believe. 

Realizing that Russia was far ahead of the 
United States in its training of students of 
nfathematics, science, and foreign languages, 
and further realizing that this deficiency in our 
own educational system was adversely reflected 
in our Armed Forces, the Fifth Army again took 
bold steps to correct this deficiency and to meet 
the challenge of the Sputniks. At Headquarters 
Fifth Army in Chicago, the Director of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Tilton Davis, studied the problem 
and decided that if men were educated in 
mathematics, sciences, and foreign languages 
while in the Army, they would not only become 
more valuable soldiers and be of greater benefit 
to the Army, but they would also be much 
better prepared for civilian life later. Thus there 
would be a twofold return. Steps were taken to 


the Fifth U.S. Army 


set up classes in mathematics; complete science 
laboratories were established at the major 
Army installations located at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, Fort Riley, Kansas, and Fort 
Carson, Colorado. In addition, classes in foreign 
languages were arranged. It is about the latter 
that this report is concerned. 

Fifth Army has long had group study classes 
in foreign languages. These classes are excellent 
so far as they go. The texts are furnished by 
the United States Armed Forces Institute at 
Madison, Wisconsin and there is no charge to 
the students. In addition to the standard gram- 
matical approach there is available also a spoken 
language course, utilizing the familiar Spoken 
French, Spoken German, and Spoken Spanish 
records and texts. However these group study 
classes have several drawbacks as far as the 
military are concerned. Evening classes are 
frequently interrupted by military duties and 
the drop out rate is high. Many soldiers have 
just returned from overseas where they picked 
up a smattering of the foreign language, thus 
they soon become bored in a beginning class. 
Often when there was a great deal of interest to 
study a foreign language it was impossible to 
locate a competent instructor. These are just 
a few of the problems that have confronted the 
successful establishment of foreign language 
classes in the Fifth Army Area. 

One of the particular needs of an Army lan- 
guage course is that it must be adaptable for 
either class study or for individual study. There- 
fore, some form of mechanical reproduction 
is necessary. After studying the various possi- 
bilities, it was felt that the tape recorder might 
answer the problem. A program was worked 
out whereby a student could attend group 
study classes and also do individual study in a 
foreign language. It was decided that the main 
main goal would be an oral-aural comprehen- 
sion which would enable a person to converse 
intelligently with a foreigner. In addition, the 
student would receive instruction in the cus- 
toms and manners of the people since it is im- 
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possible to know a language without knowing 
something about the people and their history. 
Further, it is hoped that upon completion of 
the language course the students will be able 
to pass the very difficult Army Foreign Lan- 
guage Proficiency Test. 

The Fifth Army decided to use tape recorders 
rather than phonograph records for several rea- 
sons. The use of records is only a passive opera- 
tion. The student can repeat the foreign phra- 
ses, but there is no recording of his response for 
later study and correction. The tape recorder 
permits the student to hear himself and the 
teacher as many times as desired and to cor- 
rect mistakes. Also the recorder is easy to move 
and there is no danger of record breakage. At 
the present time forty Synchrotone Dual Mag- 
netic Tape Recorders, Model 65, have been 
ordered from the Magnetic Recording Indus- 
tries of New York City. These recorders are ar- 
ranged so that the student may record on a 
standard magnetic tape and at the same time 
listen to another recording made on the same 
tape. Both channels may then be played back 
simultaneously. Thus the student can listen to 
a ‘‘master”’ tape and, simultaneously, through a 
built-in electronic mixer-analyzer, he may listen 
and compare his own voice with the master as 
he speaks into the microphone. He may also 
re-record on his own student channel as often 
as he wishes without ever erasing the master 
channel. Both the ‘“‘master” and the “‘student”’ 
channels may then be played back together for 
synchronous comparison and analysis. There is 
also a record safety interlock which guards 
against accidental erasure, and as soon as the 
student has stopped recording the machine 
automatically reverts to playback position. 
With these recording machines it will be pos- 
sible for students to attend regular language 
classes, then check the tape recorder out from 
the Educational Center for whatever time is 
necessary or available for self study. In the 
Army this self study is an important feature 
since military duties are often at irregular 
hours. These recorders are now being delivered 
to the various Army installations. Each of the 
Army posts mentioned above will receive ten 
recorders. The lesser installations will receive 
one recorder each. Evening classes in foreign 
languages are now being set up. It is estimated 
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that by the end of next year more than four 
thousand officers and enlisted men in the Fifth 
Army Area will have started a course in a for- 
eign language. 

The first language to be offered is German. 
This will be a pilot course. It will be followed 
by French, Spanish, and Russian. In the Ger- 
man course there will be two texts used. One is 
the Spoken German which in reality is the old 
Army Spoken Language Series acquired by 
Henry Holt Company and available to the 
soldier through USAFT. There are thirty lessons 
in this Spoken German course and there will be 
one tape of thirty minutes duration for each of 
the lessons. It is also planned that the text 
would not be issued until the first ten lessons on 
tape had been covered. The second text will be 
Beginning German, both I and II, by Otto P. 
Schinnerer. There will be one tape of thirty 
minutes’ duration for each of the units in the 
Schinnerer books. These books are the regular 
USAFI texts for anyone who wants to study 
German by the grammatical method. The Spo- 
ken German is strictly oral-aural and is slanted 
toward basic expressions useful to military per- 
sonnel. 

The course itself is introduced by an intro- 
ductory tape, made especially for individual 
study, giving advice on the best ways to use 
the tape recorder and the texts. There are also 
two tapes on German pronunciation. Thought 
is also being given to some self check tests in- 
terspersed throughout the course. Viewed asa 
whole, the course seems ideal for class study or 
individual study. The sixty-seven tapes, each 
of thirty minutes’ duration, will contain enough 
material that will be the equivalent of two years 
college German. This pilot course in German 
has been contracted to Dr. J. Collins Orr of the 
Department of Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Purdue. The tapes were finished dur- 
ing the month of September. 

It is not known just how successful these 
language courses will be, but the opportunity 
is there. Also there is a great amount of pressure 
coming from the Commanding General of the 
Fifth Army and from the Department of the 
Army. The Army realizes that it may have 
personnel stationed in all parts of the world for 
years to come. It realizes that our military, a5 
well as our civilian, personnel have been woe- 
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fully inadequate in their knowledge of the lan- 
guage, customs, and traditions of other peoples. 
For the first time there appears to be a definite 
attempt to correct these deficiences. This will 
also provide an opportunity for continued 
language study by those individuals in the 


Army who have had some foreign language in 
our public schools. It represents a great step 
forward in the study of foreign languages. 


PETER PIERCE 
Kansas State Teachers College 


The history of language is hardly the province in which one would look for excite- 
ment or for heroes. Yet, for those who have a more subtle sense of values, it contains 
both, and in plenty. The heroes, to be sure, are those of patient, self-effacing, almost 
anonymous industry; in their dedication, they are comparable to the heroes of science, 
whom they much resemble. And surely the excitement of discovering the key to lost 
civilizations must be as great, in its way, as witnessing the smash of a home-run in the 
ninth inning, with two out, the score tied, and three men on base. 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 


Let the learner realize that in studying a foreign tongue he is penetrating the life, 
the thought, the feeling of real people—people who are like himself in most things but 
interestingly divergent in others. Let him be led to compare the effects of different 
material environment, dissimilar national traditions, contrary ideas of beauty, various 
methods of utilizing words for the expression of what is in the mind. Nothing is more 
fascinating than such comparisons and contrasts, affording as they do ever longer and 
deeper glimpses into a world so near yet so remote from our ken. 

—CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


An insight into man’s growth; a fresh color and vividness of language; a quickened 
understanding of our words themselves: these are the byproducts of a look into word 
origins. 


T. SHIPLEY 
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Deus Ex Machina 


O WHAT extent can the machine supplant 

the living teacher of foreign languages? In 
the summer of 1956, and again in the summer 
of 1957, the University of Delaware afforded 
the writer an opportunity to explore this in- 
triguing and, to many, alarming question. Due 
to the smallness of samples and the lack of 
adequate controls we cannot claim findings 
that are conclusive or even highly significant. 
Nevertheless, when all factors are taken into 
account, these findings offer a very interesting 
comparison of the end results of two sharply 
contrasting methods of teaching in the tradi- 
tional areas of reading, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar. 

Our experimentation was carried out as part 
of a summer workshop designed primarily to 
interest in-service elementary public school 
teachers in the possibilities of the introduction 
of foreign language instruction into the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. No foreign lan- 
guage experience was prerequisite for admission 
to these workshops, and our curriculum com- 
mittee had specified that any language training 
should be “incidental” to what was primarily 
a seminar in elementary education. 

Fifteen workshop members took part in our 
introduction to Spanish in the summer of 1956. 
Of these, twelve had not had Spanish before, 
and six had never studied a language other than 
English. In 1957, when the group was offered a 
choice of French, Spanish or German, eleven 
workshoppers elected Spanish, eight of whom 
had not previously studied that language; and 
half of this eight had no previous contact with 
any foreign language. Both Spanish groups were 
composed of mature college graduates with a 
number of years of teaching experience. There 
were five men in the 1956 group, two in the 
1957 one. The general nature of the workshop 
program would indicate a higher motivation 
towards language learning than might be ex- 
pected in the usual high school or college class. 

These classes met for fifty minutes a day, 
five days a week, for a six-week period. The 
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fourth of July holiday, evaluation, and other 
factors reduced the total number of contact 
hours to 28 in 1956 to 27 in 1957. Only one out 
of the fifteen in the first group felt that too 
much was attempted within the time allotted, 
but seven out of eleven in the second expressed 
this reaction. Whether the loss of one contact 
hour in the second summer was responsible for 
this latter reaction is not clear. 

The introduction to Spanish was effected by 
what may be called an electronic application of 
the direct method, with complete absence of re- 
quired outside preparation, written testing, 
translation or grades. In fact English was ex- 
cluded entirely from the second language ex- 
perience. Hence the full burden of the teaching 
and learning process rested on the electronic 
equipment of the laboratory. The teacher in- 
tervened only in the operation of the master 
control and the projection equipment. The ma- 
terials used were those included in the Richards, 
Metcalfe and Gibson Spanish Self-Taught 
Through Pictures, with the accompanying rec- 
ords and film strips, plus locally prepared tapes 
for those sections of the text not available on 
commercial recordings. 

Presentation involved three steps. 

First, the student was required to listen to 
and repeat unfamiliar Spanish phrases (re- 
corded at a normal rate of speed) from the 
master record or tape. This was done without 
assigned prior preparation and without refer- 
ence to any written material in English or 
Spanish. He then played back, for purposes of 
self-correction and comparison, his own mag- 
netic disk recording of the master and his own 
voice. 

Second, he erased his disk and again heard 
and repeated the phrases from the master re- 
cording. But during this second student re- 
cording, projection of a film-strip, which illus- 
trates with match-stick drawings the meaning 
of each successive Spanish phrase, was syn- 
chronized with broadcast of the master record- 
ing. It should be noted that the film-strip used 
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contains no written Spanish, so that association 
of sound to pictorial representation of meaning 
was direct and free from the false association 
possible through assignation of English pho- 
netic values to letters of the written Spanish. 
Each student again played back and compared 
his own with the master recording. 

Third, the student again cleared his disk, and 
repeated the patterns on the master record. 
By this time student recording was done with 
the open textbook, permitting student to ob- 
serve match-stick drawings and printed Spanish 
phrases as he repeated them. He again played 
back and compared with the open text in front 
of him. 

The average length of a daily lesson was ap- 
proximately seven and one-half minutes, which 
permitted three recordings and three play 
backs in each fifty minute period. No language 
other than Spanish occurs at any place in the 
lesson materials. 

At the end of each workshop session the 
participants took, the Cooperative Spanish 
Test, Advanced Form Q, prepared by the 
Educational Testing Service, 1951. This test 
does not attempt to measure the aural compre- 
hension and oral production which are certainly 
among the outcomes of a program such as that 
just described. It does measure achievement in 
the traditional objectives of reading, vocabu- 
lary and grammar, none of which had been 
stressed in our experimental program. It was 
selected chiefly because, for a number of years, 
the Modern Language Department of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware had used it for the place- 
ment of entering freshmen who offered two or 
more years of high school Spanish, and depart- 
mental records afforded some basis for the com- 
parison of achievement in traditional areas 
covered. The test is so constructed that a 
knowledge of English should not materially 
affect the score, and total probable scaled score 
attributable to chance is 18. 

Before moving on to these comparisons, it is 
well to have in mind two marked differences, 
other than differences in teaching method, be- 
tween the language experience of experimental 
groups and that of entering freshmen. 

The first of these involves total number of 
contact hours of instruction. 


No. of Contact 
Hrs. Entering 
Freshmen (min.)* 


No. of Contact No. of Contact 
Hrs. ’56 Workshop Hrs. ’57 Workshop 


28 360 


* It is noted that in each of years under consideration 
several freshmen tested offered three or four years of high 
school Spanish. 


It will be seen from the above that the aver- 
age freshman taking the tests had more than 
ten times as much instruction as the laboratory 
student, and presumably the former also de- 
voted a considerable amount of time to home- 
work assignments. 

The second important consideration involves 
content of the course of instruction and this in 
relation to the construction of the test. Spanish 
Self-Taught Through Pictures is an excellent 
text within a very limited frame of reference. 
Grammatically, for example, only the simple 
tenses of the indicative are presented, and these 
in first and third person only. A great many 
common verbs and idioms are omitted, and the 
total vocabulary (which lists each verb form as 
a separate entry) contains only 874 items, many 
of which in a more conventional listing would 
have been consolidated under the infinitive. 
And examination of the texts for two high 
school courses of study now on my shelves in- 
dicates that these include not only complete 
paradigms for most of the common irregular 
verbs, but some treatment of the more im- 
portant idioms and grammatical complexities, 
including uses of the subjunctive, and the total 
vocabulary for the two years is about six times 
that of Spanish... Through Pictures. Stated 
in terms of the “Q Test” this meant that 68.8 
per cent of the questions on reading contain 
terms which were unfamiliar to the experimen- 
tal groups; 80 per cent of the vocabulary ques- 
tions, and 67.5 per cent of the grammar like- 
wise were new to them. In terms of total scaled 
score, the work-shop member who correctly 
answered all questions with which he had some 
familiarity, and who made no mistakes, could 
expect a maximum of 49. 

In view of the foregoing, the following com- 
parison of “‘Q Test” Scores of entering fresh- 
men with those of workshop members without 
previous training in Spanish are of interest: 
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(figures in parentheses indicate the total in- 
volved in each group): 


Workshop Workshop Freshmen Freshmen 


(11) ’57 (8) (61) 56 (51) 
High 50 53 69 81 
Median 38 39.5 46 49 
Low 20 22 18 18 
Ql 37 33 42 32 
Q3 47 41 60 58 


Under “ground rules’ in effect in both the 
fall of 1952 and in 1956, 27.2 per cent of the 
1956 workshop group would have been eligible 
for admission to the University’s intermediate 
Spanish course, and 25 per cent of the 1957 
group. 

From daily monitoring and observation of 
the workshop groups the writer can affirm that 
while there was no correlation between ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for language learning and 
the test score, there was a very high correlation 
between the total score and oral proficiency as 
demonstrated in the recordings of the last week. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In view of the limitations set forth in the 


opening paragraph, the differences in ground 
covered, and the nature of the test, any infer- 
ences drawn from a comparison of test scores 
must be of a most tentative nature. 

2. Nevertheless, the following findings ap- 
pear to have a bearing on the general problem 
of the effectiveness of electronic teaching di- 
vorced from human intervention: 


a) At least one-fourth of each experimental group 
qualified for admission with advanced standing to Uni- 
versity language classes on the basis of the criterion 
used for such admission prior to the fall of 1957. (Al- 
though, because of professional commitments, none were 
so admitted.) 

b) When differences in preparation and total time are 
considered, media of the experimental groups are not 
significantly lower. 

c) Both groups of freshman scores contain scores 
below the lowest scores of experimental groups, and the 
lower quartile of 1956 freshmen ranked below the lower 
quartile of both workshop groups, although this was 
considered, in general, to be a better class than the one 
entering in 1952. 


3. Further investigation of this particular ap- 
plication of laboratory teaching techniques ap- 
pears warranted. 

DAYMOND TURNER 

University of Delaware 


All tongues are complex, their complexity apparently corresponding to the human 
brain in a one-to-one relation. Stories about tribes with only grunts and squeals are bio- 
logical fakes. The language of every speech community is suited to the interest of that 
culture. English is better for taking care of automobiles, but Dinka, a Sudanese tongue, 
is better for taking care of cows. In Arabic there are more than 6,000 different words for 
camel, its parts and equipment. Eskimo boasts several hundred inflected forms for a 


single noun. 


—STuart CHASE 
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The Teaching of Spansh as a Foreign Lan- 
guage in a Spantsh-Speaking Environment 


URING the 1956-57 academic year it was 

a pleasurable and valuable experience for 
the author of this article to be in charge of the 
Spanish courses for non-Spanish speaking stu- 
dents at the Inter American University of 
Puerto Rico, formerly the Polytechnic Institute 
of Puerto Rico. The institution was founded at 
the beginning of this century by a Presbyterian 
missionary who had always cherished the ideal 
of making the college a meeting point of the 
Anglo-Hispanic cultures in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Both English and Spanish have been 
used as media of instruction because the idea 
of having a bilingual school was very strong in 
the minds of the founders. This early idea of a 
bilingual school guides the program at the 
school today. At the present time the students 
are taught to speak fluently both English and 
Spanish in order to understand in broad terms 
the two cultures. 

Two years of both English and Spanish 
language and literature are required of all 
Puerto Rican students before they can obtain 
any college degree. It is assumed that all stu- 
dents before attending Inter American Univer- 
sity have been fairly well acquainted with these 
languages. 

Among the student body there is a group of 
students from continental United States, an- 
other group from British Guiana, and quite 
a sizable group from the nearby Virgin Islands. 
For these three groups of students, the lan- 
guage requirement, as far as regular Spanish is 
concerned, is somewhat different. Because they 
are not ready to take the same regular Spanish 
courses that are given to the Puerto Ricans, a 
special arrangement has been made and ap- 
propriate Spanish courses are now offered for 
English-speaking students. One is offered at the 
elementary level and the other at the interme- 
diate. Plans are being drawn to add a third 
course, of a more advanced nature, for two 
types of students. The first group or type of 


students comprises those English-speaking stu- 
dents who come to Inter American University 
with a background of two years of high school 
Spanish. They are placed in the intermediate 
college Spanish. In order to satisfy the require- 
ment of twelve hours in Spanish, after finishing 
the intermediate course they would still lack a 
six-credit course. In this case they usually take 
the “regular” Spanish course in Spanish for 
native Puerto Ricans called Foundations of 
Spanish Language and Literature. They are at 
a disadvantage because the Puerto Ricans have 
had from eleven to twelve years of Spanish in 
school. The advanced course would also serve 
a second type of student. This type of student is 
the one who, in spite of having finished the re- 
quired courses in Spanish required for gradua- 
tion, still feels he would like to get a more solid 
or broader foundation in the language and the 
literature of the Spanish-speaking countries. 
The author suggested the idea of having the 
third year course and also revised the course 
description (for the college catalog) of the other 
two courses making several changes as to con- 
tent, method and materials to be used. 

One of such innovations was the idea of in- 
troducing “informants” in his language classes. 
At the same time he was in charge of the above- 
mentioned courses in Spanish, the author was 
also in charge of courses in the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a second language. The idea came to him 
that the Puerto Rican students enrolled in the 
English classes could be used as informants in 
the courses of Spanish as a foreign language. 
At the same time, English-speaking students 
learning Spanish could also be of great help for 
the Puerto Ricans studying English. It should 
be added that the Puerto Ricans entering col- 
lege have had at least three, and probably four 
years of high school English, preceded by eight 
years of elementary school English. 

At the beginning of the year, it was difficult 
to decide how the informants could be used 
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most effectively. Each student in the Spanish 
class was assigned a “‘tutor” who was enrolled 
in the course of methods of teaching English. 
The Puerto Rican tutors were instructed to 
drill students in pronunciation or any stumbling 
point which the English-speaking students had 
met in their classes. By having a private tutor, 
the student could (and actually did!) improve 
his pronunciation and clarify any grammatical 
points which he had not yet understood. The 
student and his tutor were scheduled to meet 
at least once a week for an hour or so. Some of 
the more eager students worked for longer 
periods of time. At the same time Puerto Rican 
students were helping the English-speaking stu- 
dents, they were getting help and actual prac- 
tice in English. 

Students enrolled in Spanish as a foreign 
language class were encouraged to sit with 
Spanish-speaking students and faculty mem- 
bers at the dining hall and also with any other 
native they would encounter, the idea behind 
the suggestion being that they would use their 
Spanish socially. Spanish for them was to be 
more than just bookish. Soon after they began 
to apply and practice their Spanish in their 
daily lives on and off campus, they began to 
realize its value. Of course, at the beginning, 
some of them had the feeling that they would 
not get much from the study of the grammar 
found in the textbook. The tutors were allowed 
much liberty in the use of the textbook, as long 
as Spanish was used one way or another. Some 
would copy down Spanish hit tunes, sing and 
analyze them together. Others would go to the 
local cinemas to see a Spanish film and they 
would discuss the plot of the picture along with 
an occasional explanation of what was going on 
in the movie, thereby keeping them alert and 
interested. A number of the tutors would give 
frequent dictations and others would read pas- 
sages aloud from the textbook or other easy 
printed material in Spanish while the student 
would repeat after his model. Recordings of 
pronunciation exercises in Spanish were availa- 
ble in the library for the use of these students. 
With the tutors, their daily experiences with 
different students and the records, the English- 
speaking students could hear different accents 
or variants in Puerto Rican Spanish. 

A method which the instructor recommended 


was the question-answer method. The tutor 
would give special attention to a given pattern 
which was the aim of the particular chapter in 
question. For review purposes, ‘‘old’’ vocabu- 
lary would be used with the new pattern. For 
example: 


Tutor: ¢Le gusta a uslel el invierno? 

Pupil: Si, sefior, me gusta el invierno. 

Tutor: gle gusta a usted el pan? (la mante- 
quilla, el vino, etc.) 


The le gusta-me gusta pattern would be stressed 
but each time using different words. This way, 
the student would master the pattern in ques- 
tion and would review his vocabulary, strength- 
ening his knowledge of it and avoiding boredom 
from repeating the same pattern and vocabu- 
lary time and again. 

The elementary Spanish class used mainly 
the above-described method. Handling the in- 
termediate class was more complicated for they 
had had different teachers in different schools 
before they came to Puerto Rico and with dif- 
ferent methods and materials in their first con- 
tact with Spanish. It was harder for the teacher 
to teach the course in such a way as to meet the 
needs of everyone in the class and in a way that 
all concerned would derive the greatest possible 
profit from the course. During the first semes- 
ter, the instructor decided that he should give 
his students a thorough review of Spanish 
grammar in order to lay a solid foundation for 
further study in Spanish. During this semester 
English was used often, but outside of the class- 
room students spoke Spanish with their tutors 
and their Puerto Rican classmates. Class pe- 
riods were used mainly to discuss the exercises 
available in the main textbook and the home- 
work, which was given usually from the exer- 
cises of the book. During the second semester, 
Spanish was used more often both in speaking 
and most particularly reading the language. 
This semester was devoted mostly to giving 
the students a bird’s eye view of the best-known 
authors and works of Spanish literature. They 
only read the required selections in Spanish, 
but also memorized famous sonnets, serranillas, 
madrigales, coplas, and other poetic forms. This 
provided an opportunity not only to broaden 
their acquaintance with the great masters and 
their works but also aroused interest in improv- 
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ing their pronunciation and reading ability. 
The instructor, a native speaker of the Spanish 
language, would read a certain poem very 
slowly and distinctly. Then the class would re- 
peat in unison and, finally, individuals would 
read also. 

In general, it could be said that students 
profited a great deal from their study of the 


language, particularly the elementary class who 
could measure their progress, realizing that at 
the beginning of the academic year they knew 
little or nothing of Spanish and in May a new 
world of knowledge and beauty had been 
opened to them: the Hispanic world. 
WALDEMAR Martfas 
Columbia University 


In one sense, the reason for the changeability of language is as mysterious as the 
origin of language itself. In another sense, it is crystal clear. Language is an expression 
of human activity, and as human activity is forever changing, language changes with it. 
It seems at least partly established that language changes least rapidly when its speak- 
ers are isolated from other communities, most rapidly when they find themselves, so to 
speak, at the crossroads of the world. Among the Romance languages, a tongue like 
Sardinian, comparatively sheltered from the rest of the world, has changed little from 
the original Latin, while French, exposed to all inroads, invasions and crosscurrents 
from the rest of Europe, has diverged the most. Arabic, long confined to the relative 
isolation of the Arabian peninsula, preserves the original Semitic structure far better 
than Hebrew, located in much-visited Palestine. 


—Mario0 PEI 


It is not possible to understand what is in the minds of other people without under- 
standing their language, and without understanding their language it is impossible to 
be sure that they understand what is in our minds. Each language, including our own, 
is a delicate precision tool of immense potential value. 


—Joun Foster DULLES 


Learning a language, like the learning of any other art, or science, has a beginning, 
but no end. While the quality of achievement and the rate of progress are determined 
by the manner of instruction and by the personal characteristics of the students, the 
extent of mastery is always in direct proportion to the amount of time and effort ex- 
pended. If accuracy and scope are no consideration, it is perfectly possible, even easy, to 
read or to speak the FL at the end of six weeks, but if accuracy matters and scope is to 
be on the level of the experience of an educated adult, then six years of formal instruc- 
tion would not be too many. As a matter of fact, six years is the minimum in nearly all 


other civilized countries. . .. 


—M. S. PARGMENT 
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Notes and News 


Announcement of Open Public Meeting of National Federation, 
December 30, 1958 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations will hold an open public meeting at 8 P.M. on 
December 30, 1958 in the Terrace Ball Room of the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York City. 

The guest of honor and principal speaker will be Dr. 
James Earl McGrath, Executive Officer of the Institute of 
Higher Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. McGrath will speak on “The Crucial Importance of the 
Humanities in a Science-Dominated World.” 

Dr. McGrath is former President of the University of 
Kansas City and former U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
As Commissioner of Education his two epoch-making ad- 
dresses in 1952 and 1953 on the need for foreign languages 
touched off the recent renaissance in foreign language teach- 
ing and study. Dr. McGrath is Honorary President for 1958 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 

Following Dr. McGrath’s Address, Dr. Arthur P. Cole- 
man, President of Alliance College and former President of 
the Federation and of the American Association of Teachers 


of Slavic and Eastern European Languages, will act as 
chairman of a panel discussion on the topic ““How Far Have 
the Modern Foreign Languages Progressed Since the End 
of World War II, and What Remains to Be Done?” The 
other panel members will be announced later. 

All the members of the profession in attendance at the 
meetings of the MLA and associated organizations are 
cordially invited to attend and bring their friends. In addi- 
tion, a special invitation is extended to teachers and edu- 
cational administrators of the New York area, admirers of 
Dr. McGrath, and the general public, to attend the meet- 
ing. Professor Norma V. Formaciari of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago, President of the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian, will preside. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

5500 Thirty-third St., N.W. 

Washington 15, D.C. 


Hidden Persuasion for French 


The wily pupil thinks he has met all the teaching devices 
in the book; pep talk, inspired teaching, class drill, written 
homework, cajolery, scolding and the exasperated threat of 
a letter home. Hence he has developed a comfortable im- 
munity not knowing that he is completely disarmed and 
vulnerable when a teacher is apparently willing to waste 
time by anecdote or levity. If he has been successful in 
turning her from the lesson and launching her on a recital 
of a recent trip to France little does he suspect that she is 
choosing only pertinent details, noting the time spent, and 
charging it up to “enrichment,”’ while he relaxes and ab- 
sorbs. Or if during last period on a rainy Friday teacher 
chooses the better part of valor and lets the class sing “la 
Vie en Rose,’”’ who could ever suspect the perfidy of her 
intentions? She gets the class to sing as many as six times 
the line, “C’est lui pour moi, moi pour lui pour la vie,”’ on 
the pretext, first that it is too slow, then off key, then not 
clear enough, etc. Beatifically dreaming of a life of exalted 
devotion to the current or an ideal heart throb the class 
obediently repeats while the teacher is basely exulting in 
the fact that two uses of the disjunctive pronoun are be- 
coming automatic and sinking into the students’ subcon- 
scious. 

Everyone has his or her own similar devices. An old- 
timer would like to contribute a few that she has found 
particularly successful in fixing certain grammaticai points. 
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From all beginners one gets the criticism, ““Why do they 
speak so much faster than we do?” To prove that they do 
not and that we telescope words just as much as anyone 
else, ask the students to read intelligibly from the board 
the words, “jeet jet—no joo.’’ No one understands them 
until told that when one meets a friend in town around noon 
one might ask, “Jeet jet?” and the friend might answer, 
“No, joo?”’ When they think of the plight of the Frenchman 
who has learned only the meticulous pronunciation of 
those two sentences they realize they live in a glass house 
and never complain again about speed. 

To distinguish between the acute and grave accents point 
out that the top of the letter “r” in the written word 
“grave”’ gives the proper slope for that accent, or in more 
mournful mood call attention to the fact that we all “go 
down to the grave.” 

The omission of this accent on such words as derniére, 
mene, etc. is an ever-recurring mistake. It helps to refer to 
such an ending as a sandwich, the single consonant between 
two mute e’s being the meat between two pieces of bread. 
On the first piece one must put some gravy (grave ¢). 

When the feminine of viewx comes up its two most popu 
lar misspellings are veille and vielle. It helps to point out 
that since “Ja vieille means “the old woman” she naturally 
has two eyes (i’s). La veille and la vielle can be left to fend 
for themselves until later. There are many well-known 
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jingles which provide a light touch and help those who 
memorize them. 
For the three exceptions to the ez ending in the present 
tense: 
Ce que vous dites et ce que vous failes 
Me montrent ce que vous étes. 


For the demonstrative adjective and the pronunciation 
of six before a consonant, this conversation between a 
butcher and his customer: 
—Combien sont ces six saucissons-ci? 


—C’ est six sous ces six saucissons-ci. 
— Six sous ces six saucissons-ci, c'est trop! 


For the verb suivre and the tenses used in the if-clause: 
Je ne suis pas ce que je suis; 
Si j’éais ce que je suts, 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis. 


Qui suis-je? (Votre ombre) 


The following anecdotes are apropos for certain points. 
For the disjunctive pronouns: 

A visiting Frenchman who understood little English was 
overjoyed when he say in an elegant London shopwindow 
the sign ‘Ici on parle francais.” Entering he asked, “Qui 
parle francais ici?”’ A very distinguished-looking clerk ap- 
proached, bowed politely, and said, “Je, monsieur.”’ 

A famous lady novelist and a noted poet who had been 
in love had a violent, much-publicized quarrel. The lady 
published a novel justifying herself and called it, “Elle et 
Lui.”” The poet, furious, wrote a book giving his version, 
calling it ‘Lui et Elle.’ A third writer, tired of hearing the 
story, wrote a third book and called it “Eux.’’ This was told 
to me in my high school days and I vaguely remember that 
it refers to George Sand and Alfred de Musset. The im- 
portant thing is that it stuck for these many years. 

For the demonstrative pronoun: 

A young woman who prided herself on her education, 
but who was woefully lacking in good manners, was travel- 
ling with her father in a bus. The old man, sitting next to 
the window, pointed and said, “Now, that ’ere” ‘Oh no, 
Father,” interrupted daughter, “You mean ‘that there’ 
and besides you should leave off the ‘there.’ Just say 
‘There.’ ” 

The old man was silent for a moment and then started, 
“Now, this ’eer.”’ “Oh no, Father. You mean ‘this here’ 
and you should have left off the ‘here’: just say ‘this.’ ” 

Finally the old man burst out: ‘Now you listen. That air 
is too much for this ear and I want the window closed.” 

For the enrichment category: 

An American named Henderson, knowing no French 
and crossing to Europe on a French boat, was placed at a 
table for two in the dining salon with a Frenchman who 
spoke no English. At the first meal the Frenchman smiled 
politely, said “Bon appétit,’’ and sat down. The American 
smiled politely and said, “Henderson.” This went on at 
every meal for several days. Finally the waiter explained 
to the American what the Frenchman was saying. The 
former practiced the phrase and at the next meal beat the 


Frenchman with “Bon appétit.”” The latter, delighted, 
answered quickly, “Henderson.” 

The four verbs which may omit the pas in the negative 
form are more easily remembered when arranged in this 
order: cesser, oser, pouvoir, savoir. Their initial letters spell 
“cops.” 

In studying the use of the subjunctive after impersonal 
expressions the involved discussion about the degree of 
doubt in “il est possible” vs. “il est probable” is quickly 
ended by the statement that the “‘s’’ in possible reminds one 
of the subjunctive, the other taking the indicative. 

The order of two pronoun objects before the verb some- 
times produces some very complicated and inaccurate 
statements containing detached phrases, “first before 
second,” “direct before indirect,’”’ etc. It can be cut short 
by learning this rhythmic abracadabra which “rolls trip- 
pingly off the tongue.” 


me le nous le 

te le vous le 

le lus le leur 
yen 


The donkey bray “‘y en” at the end has a particular charm 
and will never be forgotten even though it is omitted in 
further rapid practice. The first six forms can be sung very 
well to ““Gaudeamus Igitur,”’ which of course no one knows 
but is easily taught. 

The order of words in a negative compound tense is well 
illustrated by the sentence: Je ne le lui ai pas donné. Teach 
it to the sing-song rhythm of ‘‘Under the spreading chest- 
nut tree,” explaining that this deformation of stress would 
make a Frenchman’s hair stand on end but that it will be 
very useful in tests. The pupils will shout it as a yell for the 
team, for the school, for the mascot, for a list of local celeb- 
rities ad infinitum. Returning to it near the end of the pe- 
riod one can divulge the fact that it goes easily to the tune 
of “One little, two little, three little Indians,” and most of 
the class will go out singing, thus providing excellent pub- 
licity for French. 

There are still many areas unrelieved by any effective 
“icing.”’ Certainly most teachers would welcome some sort 
of mental stapling gadget that would snap on acute accents 
where needed. To make pupils remember the accent on 
répondre one can explain that since pondre means “‘to lay an 
egg,’ repondre must mean “to lay another egg.’’ This is 
amusing but not sufficiently impressive to correct the ever- 
present error. At least half the class, though enlightened, 
continues to write with discouraging honesty, “Je reponds.” 

Educators are talking about tightening up the course in 
languages; an idea no doubt yet to be sold to the happy-go- 
lucky pupil whose studying, if any, is done to television or 
radio. Teachers will need to provide even greater motiva- 
tion. Grouped together the above-mentioned devices may 
seem to be a case of letting the tail wag the dog; however, 
when appropriately spaced they have proved effective as 
bait to stimulate interest and to make hard work palatable. 

Marie S. WEEKS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Patrick Sullivan Learns Hebrew 


Monday morning. A New York City public high school 
where over 4,000 students of various socio-economic and 
cultural backgrounds, different religions and races are pre- 
paring for academic, commercial, or general diplomas. Here 
each student may choose to study any of the following for- 
eign languages: German, French, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, 
or Spanish. I arrived in my official class (to which every 
student must report daily for attendance, for receiving 
notices, listening to important announcements, preparing 
records, and for all sorts of school information), which also 
happens to be the room where Hebrew is taught, about ten 
minutes before the bell. Some students had already hung 
their coats in the closet and were preparing to go to their 
first period rooms, some to their English classes, others to 
science classes, some to geometry, others to music, some to 
bookkeeping, others to stenography, etc. Only red-headed 
Patrick Sullivan stayed on. He was quite occupied. He was 
standing before the blackboard and copying—to my utter 
surprise—the Hebrew words that appear above the black- 
board. Patrick was printing carefully, meticulously each 
Hebrew character, but, of course, from left to right. I com- 
plimented him on his beautiful work, but when I questioned 
him, he readily admitted that he did not know what he was 
writing. I explained that these were the names of the seasons 
and the Hebrew months. This attractive wood-work dis- 
play, golden letters on blue background (the colors of the 
high school), is, by the way, a cooperative project of three 
students in my Hebrew classes. 

“Now, Pat, all you have to learn is to print these letters 


from right to left. You see, Hebrew is printed and read from 
right to left.” 

“O.K.,” said Patrick, and he began to print the first 
Hebrew month Tis/ri instead of the last month Elul as he 
had before. 

“You are learning fast, Pat. How would you like to see 
your name in Hebrew?” 

“Oh, yeh!” exclaimed my unscheduled pupil. Slowly 
and deliberately I printed the Hebrew consonants for Pat- 
rick, pronouncing each one and indicating its English 
equivalent. I then added the vowels, a dash under the 
Hebrew letter “Peh” for the vowel “a” and a dot under 
the Hebrew character “Resh’’ for the sound “i.” 

“And this is what you look like in Hebrew,” I added. 

Pat was obviously delighted and he immediately began 
to copy his name in Hebrew characters, all over the board. 
And when some other pupils came in to put away their 
coats they turned to watch Pat curiously. Soon a few of 
them came up and asked me to print their names in He- 
brew. But then the bell rang. Patrick copied his Hebrew 
name on the cover of his book and thanking me left for his 
first-period class. 

This same Patrick is considered by some of his teachers 
a “reluctant learner.’”? That morning, however, Patrick 
Sullivan was by no means reluctant and he might more cor- 
rectly be described as an avid learner. 

MAx ZELDNER 

William Howard Taft High School 

New York, N.Y. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
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your local member association, in order to insure continued delivery 
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Book Reviews 


FRANCE, ANATOLE, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. Edited by Sidney D. Braun and Ger- 
maine Brée. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958, pp. xix+174. 

There seems to me to be no reason why a second-year 
college French course, while continuing training in the use 
of the language, should not at the same time offer reading 
matter of literary value. Whether the main goal of the lower 
division language program is oral-aural proficiency or abil- 
ity to read, there ought to be something worthwhile to talk 
or read about. If a language course on the college level de- 
serves Classification among the humanities it must, once 
the basic vocabulary and patterns have been covered, stim- 
ulate the students’ minds with something more substantial 
than conversation about the weather or the banal adven- 
tures of fictitious tourists. Idealistic? Perhaps, but if we 
professors do not attempt to restore and perpetuate fading 
humanistic ideals, who else will come to their defense? Cer- 
tainly the students will not insist on cultural rewards whose 
existence they do not suspect. Impractical? Not as long as 
we have good textbook editions of writers like Anatole 
France. 

The recent presentation of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard 
by Professors Sidney Braun and Germaine Brée is such a 
book. Unlike some school editions of the novel, it contains 
not only the Jeanne Alexandre story but also the engaging 
tale of La Biche. An introduction sketches the career of 
Anatole France and situates Le Crime in his literary edifice. 
Useful and fairly copious notes, handily located on the 
pages to which they refer, identify proper nouns, translate 
difficult phrases, mark obsolete expressions, and call atten- 
tion to examples of ironic or mock-heroic style. For each 
division of the novel there is a questionnaire which con- 
tains, in addition to routine items designed for average 
students, many questions demanding imagination and 
thought. A complete end vocabulary (it includes even the 
elementary and the obvious, e.g., ami, ici, parler, activité, 
musique) gives, for the less common words, only that sense, 
however exceptional, which fits the present context, e.g., 
croiser 
“to fold,” tendre d “to be bent on.’’ The attractively printed 
book is virtually free of typographical errors. Aside from 
three very minor slips involving accents, in the vocabulary, 
I detected only one oversight, an extra “de” (p. 140, 1. 18). 

Both stories have been shortened by excision of numer- 
ous passages, mostly descriptions, philosophical digres- 
sions, and other literary embellishments not essential to the 
action. Some of the deletions are certainly justifiable. The 
“dernit re page,” for instance, in which Bonnard quotes 
from his treatise on insects and flowers, is indeed unneces- 
sary in an abridged edition. Elsewhere, in my opinion, the 
editors have cut out too much. The pruning has, here and 
there, deprived us of delectable samples of France’s pene- 


trating wit or felicitous expression. A masterly stroke in the 
portrait of the philosopher-cartographer M. de Lessay is 
erased, for example, with the elimination of “‘Nourri comme 
il était de la plus pure moelle de |’Encyclopédie, il ne se 
bornait pas 4 parquer les humains 4 tel degré, tant de 
minutes et tant de secondes de latitude et de longitude. Il 
s’occupait de leur bonheur, hélas! Il est 4 remarquer, ma- 
dame, que les hommes qui se sont occupés du bonheur des 
peuples ont rendu leurs proches bien malheureux.”’ 

Another stylistic ornament is lost with the suppression 
of Bonnard’s erudite application of Racine’s lines to his 
mixed feelings upon the unexpected arrival of Gélis. “Tu 
souhaitais tout a l’heure, vieux Sylvestre Bonnard, que 
d’autres yeux que des yeux lunettés et desséchés vissent ta 
protégée dans sa grace; tes souhaits sont comblés de la 
facon la plus inattendue. Et comme a l’imprudent Thésée, 
une voix te dit: Craignez, Seigneur, craignez que le Cie] 
rigoureux / Ne vous haisse assez pour exaucer vos voeux.”’ 

Enough remains after such amputations, of course, to 
preserve the Francian flavor, and perhaps my complaint 
merely reflects the bias of an overenthusiastic admirer of 
Jacques Thibault. Conceding this, I still find it hard to 
understand the omission from Jeanne Alexandre of the en- 
tire charming and memorable episode of the impertinent 
fairy. To me, excluding this familiar incident is rather like 
omitting the Habafiera from a performance of Carmen. 

Elegant in language, abounding in sly humor, and pro- 
vocative of pleasant meditation, yet not too profound or too 
difficult in style to discourage reasonably industrious and 
mature students, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard is an excel- 
lent choice for a second-year (preferably fourth-semester) 
text. The two stories, though not fast-moving or suspense- 
ful (the introduction warns not to expect a tense narrative), 
engage and hold the interest of the general reader. Consid- 
ered in respect to its usefulness for instruction in oral 
French, the novel lends itself well to classroom conversa- 
tion on various levels: simple questions and answers about 
the action, résumés of portions of the plot, observations on 
French life and character, or incidental literary and philo- 
sophical excursions. The nineteenth-century setting of Le 
Crime not only does not preclude consideration of modern 
France, it invites such discussion by way of comparison 
and contrast. 

Teaching an earlier edition of Le Crime I found that some 
undergraduates, in their pseudo-sophistication, rejected as 
“corny’’ the aging bibliophile’s mellow intellectualism. But 
it seems to me that to take this probable reaction on the 
part of a minority as an argument against adoption of the 
book is to admit defeat in what should be one of our vital 
enterprises as college teachers in the humanities: the culti- 
vation of our students’ taste. We do not pass over the 
Lakists in an English literature survey because some fresh- 
men find poetry tiresome. 
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For those students who will discontinue the study of 
French after their second year, the name of Anatole France 
is a good one to have some acquaintance with; for those 
who will go on, Le Crime is a fine introduction to that 
author’s works, and to the further study of French litera- 
ture. Thanks are due Professors Braun and Brée for having 
widened the accessibility of France’s novel by bringing out 
a modern school edition. 

WALKER STAAKS 

Purdue University 


SHOCKET, M., Cing années de francais. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Vol. 1, 146 pp., $1.50. Vol. 2, 171 pp., $1.50. 


Here are the first two books of a series of five intended 
to acquaint British children with the elements of French. 
In his preface the author promises material that will ‘‘cap- 
ture the reader’s interest” and he has kept his promise well 
indeed. As is proper in a book for the young the direct ap- 
proach is used. Such grammar as there is is served up in a 
kind of appendix (nearly identical in both books) where 
both student and teacher can find it if they will, but where 
it does not obtrude itself upon the attention to interfere 
with the process of learning to speak and understand the 
language. 

The author has provided good reading materials: a sort 
of suspense story, some comic interludes and an episode of 
life under the German occupation. In the second volume 
are some excerpts from the minor classics: a slice of Dumas, 
a scene or two from Moliére, and a couple of human interest 
stories. The exercises are most ingenious and their variety 
is infinite. There are materials for puppet shows, there are 
cross-word puzzles, pictures of common objects and all the 
paraphernalia necessary to teach meaning without resort- 
ing to English equivalents. 

The format of the books should appeal to teacher and 
student alike. The type is clear and sufficiently varied. 
There are excellent photos, supplied by the French Tourist 
office. 

These books are a welcome addition to the growing li- 
brary of teachable materials for the teaching of French in 
the elementary grades, and they ought to prove as popular 
here as in Great Britain. 

L. CLARK KEATING 

University of Cincinnati 


BEGuE, LouIsE AND FRANCK, FREDERICK, Au 
pays du soleil. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958, pp. 118+ xxxiii. $3.50. 


This fictional account of two Americans’ travels in 
southern France has a dual purpose. First of all, the authors 
try to furnish “a continuous narrative in fluent French” 
suitable for second-semester college students. Secondly, 
they undertake to provide “in a modest way,...a true 
picture of France and her people.” 

This story introduces a great deal of useful vocabulary 
quite naturally. The Americans, who are brother and sister, 
travel by car, find lodgings, order meals, visit museums, 
and shop. French people whom they meet cycle and camp. 
The Americans swim, fish, and boat. They have mail for- 
warded and pick it up ai general delivery. They even fall in 


love and entertain hopes of two international marriages. 
Apparently the Frenchmen ushered into the narrative are 
often brought in to offer some insight into French character. 
In the seventeenth and next to last chapter, there are, for 
example, the quarreling truck drivers in a roadside restau- 
rant who seem ready to come to blows, but rather than let 
their omelettes get cold, they decide to forget their differ- 
ences. 

Au pays du soleil has been luxuriously designed and 
illustrated by Frederick Franck, one of the two authors of 
the work. The front and back covers offer a Mediterranean 
landscape appropriately splashed with sunshine yellow. 
The body of the book contains many half-page, full-page, 
and even double-page illustrations. Despite their humorous 
distortions, some of these black-and-white drawings have 
the real advantage of explaining the text better than the 
vocabulary. The itinerary depicted on the end-papers is, 
however, regrettably confusing, since what appears to be a 
route traced from a road-map is in fact as whimsically fanci 
ful as any of the artist’s sketches. 

The section of Au pays du soleil labeled ‘‘Exercises’’ con- 
tains nothing but questions in French. 

Although this textbook should awaken pleasant mem- 
ories of France for well-traveled professors, this reviewer 
fears that students will encounter a certain amount of ditli- 
culty in using the book. One of its principal drawbacks is 
perhaps that it is really not a graded reader, and although 
the authors have tried to avoid excessively difficult writing, 
many second-semester students may not be ready for it. 
The book contains, furthermore, a number of technical de 
ficiencies. A casual examination reveals misprints such as: 
fait for fais (p. 9), vas for va (p. 16), and langé for lancé 
(p. 72). There are words or idioms omitted from the vo- 
cabulary such as: bailli (p. 21), Qu’est-ce qu’ il y a? (p. 57), 
and maison d’édition (p. 108). Many words such as the fol- 
lowing are ill or incompletely defined: bénéfice (p. 56) means 
“profit”? instead of “benefit” on this occasion; coguillage 
(p. 59) should be “shell-fish” rather than ‘‘shell’’ in this 
sentence; and détour (p. 98) must be “‘curve”’ in the passage 
in question. From the instructional standpoint, it seems 
unfortunate that many idiomatic constructions are not 
listed in the vocabulary in the usual way; for example, 
neither approcher nor s’approcher are recorded with de; 
s’occuper is not listed with ad; and se décider d has been 
omitted under the entry of décider. 

In short, this reviewer regrets to report that the bright- 
ness of the original conception of Au pays du soleil did not 
carry over into the execution of some important if tedious 
aspects of textbook preparation. It is unfortunate that 
carelessness with regard to certain pedagogical matters 
should impair the usefulness of an imaginative book of po- 
tentially wide appeal. 

Hucu H. CHApMAN, JR. 

Pennsylvania State University 


Kocu, Ernst AND Nock, Francis J., Essentials 
of German. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954, pp. vili+231. 


Ernst Koch of Brooklyn College and Francis J. Nock 
of the University of Illinois have combined forces in the 
production of this new text for beginners. The book, as 
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stated in the introduction, is designed for the beginning 
college student. While the text tries to combine the aural- 
oral method with the more conventional reading approach, 
much stress is placed on grammar. This reviewer would 
have preferred a more radical decision for one approach 
or the other since the reading selections are treated some- 
what too lightly. To be useful, the book would require some 
supplementary reading material from other sources. While 
most of the reading material is elementary in content, it 
nevertheless conveys a good deal of information on life in 
Germany. Some of the conversations have been given a 
neutral setting which could easily be adapted to the 
student’s own immediate environment. The conversational 
parts are geared to the well-known hesitancy of our students 
to make use of spoken German, i.e. they are kept short and 
simple, relying on a minimum of idiomatic usage and an 
occasional colloquialism. The authors have moreover tried 
to use phrases similar to English usage wherever possible. 
The grammar is well presented; here the authors demon- 
strate that they have developed an immensely useful ap- 
proach to the problem of explaining grammatical intricacies 
to linguistic novices with little or no knowledge of gram- 
matical terms. Thus they have overcome one of the major 
obstacles of any beginning text. The grammar is possibly 
the most recommendable part of this new beginning text, 
unless one wants to reserve this praise for the exercises 
which indicate variation of approach, planning, and a great 
deal of classroom experience. 
Gustav A. KONITZKY 
Boston University 


The Heath Anthology of German Poetry. Edited 
by August Closs and T. Pugh Williams. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, in asso- 
ciation with George G. Harrap and Company, 
Ltd., London, n.d., pp. 563. 


This is a comprehensive anthology, beginning with the 
Wessobrunner Gebet and ending with two poems by Walter 
Hdllerer. The editors state in the preface that they aim “at 
presenting a coherent view of the growth and development 
of the German lyric through all the periods of its history.” 
By “lyric”? they mean verse in its broadest sense, for they 
include not only pure lyric, but Spriiche, epigrams, excerpts 
from verse plays, etc. 

The selections from the Old High German are given in 
the original, followed by a translation into modern Ger- 
man. The Middle High German poetry is also in the orig- 
inal with a few notes, all too few for the reader who has not 
studied Middle High German, as aids to understanding. 
Most of the 157 poets included (there are of course also 
quite a number of anonymous poems, e.g., folk songs) are 
represented by from one to four poems. To the most im- 
portant poets, particularly from Goethe on, the editors 
give more space. Goethe receives the most emphasis, with 
60 poems; Hdlderlin comes next, with 25 poems, then 
Morike with 20, Rilke with 19, Heine with 16, Platen with 
15, Eichendorff and George with 13 each. A few other poets, 
for example, Schiller, Meyer, Lenau, Liliencron, Dehmel, 
are represented by 6 to 10 poems each. The arrangement of 
the poets is chronological according to the date of birth 


where that is known. The editors state that only with 
Klopstock, Goethe, Schiller, and Hélderlin have they also 
arranged the poems in chronological order (Preface, p. 6). 

An introduction (p. 33-61) gives a brief history of Ger- 
man poetry and a very cursory survey of German versifica- 
tion (p. 61-66). A selected list of reference books and an- 
thologies and an index of authors and titles of anonymous 
works complete the volume. 

Praiseworthy as the aims of this anthology are, I must 
confess to certain reservations about it. It is far too com- 
prehensive to be an ideal text for undergraduates. The aver- 
age American undergraduate cannot read Middle High Ger- 
man, should not be asked to read second- and third-rate 
poets like Usteri, Wilhelm Miiller, Hauff, Geibel, Heyse, 
etc., and would only be bewildered by the long list of poets 
and the mixture of good and bad poetry which is inevitable 
when the so-called historical principle is rigidly adhered to. 
He might very well come away with the idea, to give just 
one example, that Hoffmann von Fallersleben is as good as 
Droste-Hiilshoff, since the anthology includes three of his 
poems and only four of hers. 

For graduate students the selection is often not compre- 
hensive enough and hence does not represent adequately a 
particular period or poet. I can cite here only a few ex- 
amples of striking inadequacies. Only five poems of Walter 
von der Vogelweide are included, of which two are Spriiche 
and the rest Minnelieder. Only two love lyrics from the 
later Minnesang are included, one by Neidhart von Reuen- 
thal and one by Oswald von Wolkenstein. The selection 
from Goethe contains only one poem from the Diwan. 
Among the Heine poems are none of his late lyrics and none 
of his better ballads. 

More serious is a certain carelessness in the editing. For 
instance, the preface states that “in the case of Klopstock 
and Goethe, each poem has been given its date.’ The dates 
given for Goethe’s ‘‘Willkommen und Abschied” and “An 
den Mond”’ are the dates for the first versions, 1771 and 
1777, but the text of both poems as given here is the text 
of the later final version. The editors give no indication to 
the student that there is any disparity between date and 
text. 

The editors quite properly give only a selected bibliog- 
raphy, but their choice is both unsystematic and unreliable. 
All too often mediocre or minor reference works are cited 
and good standard ones omitted. Here too I give only a few 
examples. Under ‘‘General Anthologies” Der tausendjahrige 
Rosenstrauch, a recent anthology showing little discrimina- 
tion and taste in the selection of its contents, appears, but 
Faber du Faur’s carefully selected collection, Tausend 
Jahre deutscher Dichtung is omitted. No mention is made of 
Die héfische Literatur by De Boor and Newald (vol. II. of 
their Geschichte der deutschen Literatur), which probably 
gives the best analysis of Middle High German literature 
now available to students. Under “Goethe” Barker 
Fairley’s editions of Goethe’s poems are listed, but not his 
excellent books on Goethe. The most striking item of the 
bibliography is perhaps the listing under “Schiller.” It 
consists of only one reference, Thomas Mann’s Versuch 
tiber Schiller! 


HELEN M. MusTARD 


Columbia University 
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SPERONI, CHARLES AND GOLINO, CARLO L., 
Basic Italian. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958, pp. xviii+251. 

Teachers of Italian, long frustrated by the scarcity of 
good grammars and torn between bulky ones with an im- 
possible amount of material and exercises to cover and 
skimpy ones with not enough, now have cause to rejoice at 
the appearance, almost simultaneously, of two brand new 
grammars! To be sure, some observations of a minor nature 
could be made of Basic Italian by our colleagues from the 
West Coast. For example, is it worthwhile to point out, as 
all grammars do, that the definite articles gli and Je may 
elide their vowels before i and e respectively (p. 2)? Also, 
it may be clearer to say (p. 29) “by adding endings of the 
future tense” in the instructions on the formation of that 
tense. One might question the omission of colui in the lesson 
on the relative pronouns (Lesson XIV), whereas the rela- 
tive chi is discussed, or the omission of the use of cui as a 
possessive. One might lament the fact that, although the 
personal pronoun objects are introduced in Lesson VI, few 
pronouns appear in the exercises of the two lessons immedi- 
ately following, just as there are not enough relative pro- 
nouns in the lessons on that subject. One might point to 
the fact that the exercises in the second review lesson have 
no practice on verbs ending in -ire and only one pronoun ob- 
ject, while the fourth review lesson does not include suffici- 
ent practice in past tenses and offers only one occasion to 
use an indirect object pronoun. 

These guisquilia expressed, let us now examine the vir- 
tues of this book. Basic Italian is a very usable book indeed. 
It is also very practical. Regular verbs are met in the sec- 
ond lesson. By the sixth lesson the future tense and the 
conjunctive pronouns are introduced. Common irregular 
verbs such as dare, fare and stare are found in Lesson VII. 
Consequently, teacher and class can really work and under- 
stand each other intelligently at an early stage and can try 
to express themselves in the new language within a few 
weeks after beginning to use the grammar. 

The lessons, 35 in number with nine review lessons in 
addition, are uniformly divided into a presentation of 
grammatical principles, including verbs, vocabulary, a 
reading exercise in Italian and a set of exercises consisting 
of verb drill, brief drilling on the material of the lesson and 
a set of 20 sentences, interesting for the most part, sensible, 
contemporary and yet usually exemplifying the principles 
set forth in the lesson. These are, it should be added, exer- 
cises with teeth in them and should be welcome for that 
reason. The Italian passages are well done, while the pres- 
entation of grammar is pleasantly brief and makes no at- 
tempt at being all-inclusive, leaving room for the teacher 
to use his own initiative in pointing up certain principles 
and soft-pedalling others, according to his interpretation 
of what is important at any given stage in the study of the 
language. The vocabulary in each lesson is a contemporary 
one, never impossibly long or technical, usually consisting 
of 25 to 30 items. The book also contains 12 pages of “Get- 
ting around in Italian,” a helpful listing of useful phrases for 
various situations, such as shopping or stops at the bank. 

Striking photographs of many aspects of Italy, classical 
and modern, rural, touristic and industrial, make the book 
more interesting, while the indispensable maps on the inside 


covers make it easier for students to see the location of 
places mentioned and discussed in the text. It is to be hoped 
that Basic Italian will prove in the classroom to be as stim- 
ulating and as fruitful as it appears from the armchair. 
AnTHONY J. DE Vito 
Boston University 


SALAS, MANUEL, Sal y Pimienta. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1958, pp. v+212. $2.75. 


Sal y Pimienta is a collection of fourteen cuentos, fifty- 
five coplas and one hundred and forty refranes divided into 
fourteen chapters. Each chapter contains one cuento, three 
or four coplas and ten refranes with a separate cuestionario 
for each group. A section of notas follows each lesson, with 
translations of difficult constructions and grammatical ex- 
planations where necessary. 

The cuentos are from the works of Don Juan Manuel, 
Juan de Timoneda, Ferndin Caballero, Emilia Pardo- 
Bazan, Jacinto Octavio Picén, José Ortega Munilla and 
Alfredo Marquerie. Four stories come from Mexican folk- 
lore. The coplas and refranes were carefully selected by the 
author from the vast treasury that exists in Spanish so that 
each lesson revolves around a single main theme—friend- 
ship, sincerity, the power of money, etc. 

Sal y Pimienta, although called by the publisher “A 
basic text for intermediate Spanish courses” is also intended 
for use in elementary classes. The author has modernized 
or simplified wherever he judged the original form difficult 
to grasp. In addition, the first five stories are related in the 
present tense and all are graded as to difficulty and length. 

The excellent free translations of idiomatic expressions 
and difficult constructions found in the notes are often ac- 
companied by literal renditions of the same passages to aid 
better the student in the actual comprehension of what he 
is translating. The notes themselves are concise and clearly 
stated. 

The cuestionarios are varied enough to suit all students. 
The questions after each cuento which, for the most part, 
call for direct factual answers, are simple enough to inspire 
confidence in the most timid. The more provocative ques- 
tions following the coplas and refranes are calculated to 
stimulate the imagination (and tongues!) of the more cap- 
able students. 

Sal y Pimienta is a valuable little work, well arranged 
and carefully prepared. Under its unusually attractive 
cover Professor Salas presents material for translation, oral 
practice and memorization as well as for composition and 
discussion. The teacher in search of an interesting new text 
might well find it an excellent complement and seasoning 
for grammar. 

ANTHONY J. SIMEONE 

Boston State Teachers College 


MarRTINEZ Amapor, Emitio M., Standard 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dic- 
tionary, Third Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, Barcelona: Editorial Ramén 
Sopena, S.A., 1958, pp. 1-[1100], [1101-2114]. 


In a former article (Hispania, XXXIX, No. 2, May, 
1956, pp. 175-181) I surveyed the best all-Spanish and 
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Spanish-English dictionaries. Now this edition has ap- 
peared as another significant work in the field. It is note- 
worthy for fullness, and bids for a place along with the Span- 
ish dictionaries of the Appleton and Holt publishing com- 
panies. Actually, it is fuller than they are, but much of this 
fullness is made by entries of very uncommon words. Ex- 
amples of such English entries from the early columns are: 
‘abalienate,’ ‘abask,’ ‘abanga,’ ‘abbreviately,’ ‘Abderian,’ 
‘abdicant.’ Examples of similar Spanish entries are: abd, 
abab, abacio, abala gado, abalandrado. Greater fullness of this 
work also results from the larger number of synonymous 
equivalents for the entries (for typical examples, see: ‘aban- 
don,’ ‘abase,’ ‘abash,’ etc.; abajo, abalanzar, abandono, 
etc.). This greater fullness is the chief contribution of this 
edition of the Amador dictionary, and it is welcome. How- 
ever, the work suffers somewhat from inaccuracies, due in 
part to the author’s limitations in English, which at times 
gives evidence of being ‘‘bookish” rather than practical. 
E.g.: for the phrase venirse abajo he gives ‘to go phut’; the 
entry aaronic [sic] is not capitalized. There is evidence of 
error or carelessness in composition, and lack of discern- 
ment: ‘abbreviate,’ after being listed as a verb, is also la- 
beled a noun (instead of an adjective); one meaning given 
for rare ‘babblement’ is (radio) cruce de estaciones. Mis- 
prints: under the Spanish preposition a, the phrase a cinco 
peselas la docena is rendered ‘five pes [sic] a dozen’; in the 
first line of the same entry the word ‘rendered’ is misspelled. 
These items come from only a random sampling. 

The format and type face are good and very readable, 
but not quite as good as the excellent printing of the Holt 
dictionary. One improvement is the use of bold type for 
various English prepositions given as the equivalent of the 
Spanish a. This new feature might well be combined with 
Professor Brett’s excellent classification in his correspond- 
ing article of the Appleton’s dictionary. 

With the publishing of this new work, the question arises 
again as to which of our bi-lingual dictionaries to recom- 
mend. This reviewer urges teachers to acquire all three; for 
students, considering the factors set forth in the article 
cited earlier, he suggests the Appleton’s as the more sci- 
entifically and thoroughly constructed, unless the student 
has poor eyesight (the type is rather small); for new terms, 
this reviewer recommends the Holt’s dictionary; for ful- 
ness, Heath’s (the subject of this review), but it must be 
used with unusual caution. 

While we welcome this new contribution, we should 
bear in mind that there is still much work to be done in this 
field. There are always new entries to be added. For ex- 
ample, none of these dictionaries gives the term ‘tape re- 
corder.’ But the greater need is that none of them usually 
gives the connotations of the terms. Hence we must con- 
tinue to warn students that they cannot translate accurately 
with these dictionaries without a good all-Spanish dictionary, 
such as the Vox, which supplies needed definitions and the 
exact sense of the words. We yet have nothing very sub- 
stantial for Spanish that corresponds to the excellent 
Harrap’s Shorter French Dictionary edited by Professor 
Mansion (published by Heath in this country). That work 


* 
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Stability in language is synonymous with rigor morltis.—-ERNEST WEEKLEY 
* * 


generally gives connotations of words. This is the direction 
in which our bi-lingual dictionaries should move. 
GerorGE E. McSpapDEN 
The George Washington University 


BANNER, J. WORTH AND STONE, HoOwaArp, 
Spanish, a Short Introduction. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1957, 202 p. 


The aim of this beginning text, which can be completed 
in one semester, is the concise presentation of the most 
basic principles of Spanish syntax, excluding elements 
which can better be taken up in a review grammar. The 
authors have felt “that certain constructions traditionally 
presented as syntax may best be treated as vocabulary 
units: for example, por and para, and the use of hacer in 
time clauses.” 

In addition to the thirteen regular lessons, consisting of 
a reading selection, vocabulary, and grammar section with 
exercises, and two final review lessons, there is an introduc- 
tion dealing with pronunciation, as well as a verb appendix 
and two vocabulary lists. 

Pronunciation as explained in the introduction could 
confuse the beginner. For instance, it is not probable that 
the student would be able to pronounce the continuants ) 
and v on the basis of the explanation given: ‘“They are pro- 
nounced softly, without lip pressure.”’ Nor are the instruc- 
tions for the pronunciation of the Spanish g any clearer: 
“utter a series of small g sounds, increase their frequency, 
finally making a continuous g.”’ Intonation is not treated in 
this text. 

The 400-word functional vocabulary presented might 
prove inadequate even for the beginner; however, this book 
is intended only as an introduction to the language. The 
authors feel that vocabulary may best be increased in sub- 
sequent courses. It is my opinion that more common idioms, 
such as those dealing with the weather, and vocabulary and 
expressions useful in the everyday life of students might well 
have been included. I wonder why desear and topar con are 
presented instead of the more common querer and encon- 
trarse con. 

Most noteworthy of the merits of Banner and Stone’s 
book is the presentation of vocabulary in context, with the 
first appearance of all new words in bold-faced type. The 
use of boxed headings and italics in addition to the bold- 
faced type facilitates clear, graphic presentation. Another 
commendable feature is the logical introduction of gram- 
mar. Command forms and the subjunctive mood are treated 
early, thereby affording ample practice and review of these 
more difficult aspects of grammar. 

The reading passages, with the exception of the first 
few, are interesting. The illustrations by the Spanish artist, 
Shum, are indeed a welcome addition. In spite of its short- 
comings, this book does answer the need for a beginning text 
that can be covered in one semester. I noticed one error in 
printing: grand for gran on page 84. 

TERESE E. KLINGER 


Wright Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Choquette. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1958. Pp. 
xv+149. $2.68. 

Chevalley, Sylvie, Rachel en Amérique. Paris: Michel 
Brient, 1957. Pp. 215. 

The Complete Works of Montaigne. Essays. Travel Journal. 
Letters. Newly translated by Donald M. Frame. Stan- 
ford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi+1094. $12.50. 

Contes d’hier et d’aujour d’hui. Edited by Clifford S. Parker. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1958. Pp. xxii+365. 
$3.75. 

Denoeu, Francois (ed), Parmi les meilleurs contes. New 
a Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. vii+-298+cviii. 

80. 

Desportes, Philippe, Cartels ef Masquarades Epitaphes. 

Edition critique... . par Victor E. Graham. Genéve: 


Droz; Paris: Minard, 1958. Pp. 118. 

Dostert, Léon, Francais. Premier Cours. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. xii+469. $4.95. 
France, Anatole, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Edited by 
Sidney D. Braun and Germaine Brée. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. Inc., 1958. Pp. xix+174+liv. 

$2.90. 

Harris, Julian and André Lévéque, Basic Conversational 
French—Revised Edition. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1958. Pp. xvii+385+lxxiii. $3.90. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut, Initiation a l’ex plication de textes francais. 
Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag, 1957. Pp. 196. DM 
8.50. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut, Trends & Styles in Twentieth Century 
French Literature. Washington: The Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, 1957. Pp. ix+262. $4.75. 

Hocking, Elton and Joseph M. Carriére, Reading French. 
An Intensive Review. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
1958. Pp. vit+113+xl. $1.50. 

Lafitte, Lucette, La Ferme du Pére Mathieu. Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 63. $.50. 

LeSage, Laurent, Marcel Proust and his Literary Friends. 
Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. vii+113. 
Paper: $2.50; Cloth $3.50. 

McKee, Kenneth N., The Theater of Marivaux. New York: 
New York Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+277. $5.00. 

Michaud Hall, Marie-Louise and C. Régis Michaud, Lec- 
tures classiques et modernes. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiv+327. $2.50. 

Moloney, Michael F., Francois Mauriac. A Critical Study. 
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Denver: Alan Swallow, Publisher, 1958. Pp. 208. $3.75. 

Nostrand, Howard Lee, Viewer’s Guide to College French. 
Copyright 1957 Howard Lee Nostrand, Dept. of Ro- 
mance Languages, Univ. of Washington. Pp. ii+104. 
Mimeographed. 

Nouveau Larousse classique. Paris: Larousse, 1957. Pp. 
1290. 

O’Brien, Kathryn L. and Marie Stella Lafrance, New 
First-Year French. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1958. Pp. 
xxiii +518. $4.40. 

Pottinger, David T., The French Book Trade in the Ancien 
Régime 1500-1791. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958. Pp. xiv+363. $7.50. 

Rat, Maurice, Dictionnaire des loculions frangaises. Paris: 
Larousse, 1957. Pp. 448. 

Romains, Jules, Knock, ou le triomphe de la médecine. Ed- 
ited by Albert D. Menut and Dwight I. Chapman. Re- 


vised edition. New York: Appleton-Century Crofts 
Inc., 1958. Pp. xxxiii+109. $1.35. 

Rouillard, C. D. (ed), Souvenirs de jeunesse. An Anthology. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1957. Pp. xxi+322. 

Shocket, A., Cing années de francais. I. Premiére année. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 146. 
$1.50. 

Shocket, M., Cing années de francais. 2. Deuxiéme année. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1958. Pp. 169. 
$1.50. 

The Song of Roland. A New Translation by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 206. $.85. 

Weiner, Albert B., Philippe de Mésziéres’ Description of the 
Festum Praesentationis Beatae Mariae.—Translated 
from the Latin and introduced by an Essay on the Birth 
of Modern Acting. Chicago: Privately printed, 1958. 
Pp. 85. $3.50. 


German 


Atkins, Stuart, Goethe’s Faust. A Literary Analysis. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xi+290. $6.00. 

Cunningham, A. F., Science Students’ Guide to the German 
Language. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiii +186. $2.00. 

Faber du Faur, Curt von, German Baroque Literature. A 
Catalogue of the Collection in the Yale University Library. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xlii+496. 
$15.00. 

Fleissner, E. M. and O. S., Die Welt im Spiel. Komédien, 
Gespriiche, Weihnachtsspiele. New York: Appleton- 
Century Crofts Inc., 1958. Pp. xi+239. $3.20. 

Graded German Readers. Revised. Books Six through Ten. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1958. Pp. (each), iv-+60. $.84 each. 
(VI: Purin, Chas M., Fortunatus; VII: Morgan, B. Q., 
Das Peterle von Niirnberg; VIII: Hinz, Stella M., Das 
geheimnisvolle Dorf ; 1X: Hagboldt, Peter, Das Abenteuer 
der Neujahrsnacht ; X: Leopold, Werner F., Ein Sommer 
in Deutschland (3rd ed)). 

Hagboldt, Peter et al, [ntermediate German Series. Books 
Six to Ten. (Combined volume). Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1958. Pp. vii+276. 

The Heath Anthology of German Poetry. Edited by August 
Closs and T. Pugh Williams. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., in association with George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd. 
(London), 1958. Pp. 563. $5.00. 

Hofe, Harold von, Der Anfang. Understanding and Using 
German. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. 
x+276+xxx. $3.60. 

Homberger, Conrad P. and John F. Ebelke, Foundation 
Course in German. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1958. 
Pp. x +430. $4.50. 

Lehmann, W. P., Helmut Rehder, and George Schulz- 
Behrend, Active German. An Elementary Grammar. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1958. Pp. xxi+238. $3.50. 


Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand, Die Versuchung des Pescara. 
Novelle. Edited ... by W. D. Williams. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1958. Pp. xxxii+ 167. 10s 6d. (Blackwell’s 
German Texts). 

Mueller, Hugo, Deutsch. Erstes Buch. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. xi+422. $4.95. 

The New Cassell’s German Dictionary. German-English; 
English-German. Edited by Harold T. Betteridge. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1958. Pp. 630, pp. 619. $7.00. 

Pfeiler, Wm. K., German Literature in Exile. The Concern 
of the Poets. Lincoln (Nebraska), 1957. Pp. vi+142. 
$3.50. 

Phelps, Reginald H. and Jack M. Stein, The German 
Heritage (Revised). New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1958. Pp. ix+293+-xlv. $5.20. 

Rehder, Helmut and Freeman Twaddell, German (Revised 
Edition). New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. 
xviit+471+xxxviii. $4.75. 

Rehder, Helmut and Freeman Twaddell, Practicing Ger- 
man. A Workbook designed to accompany the Authors’ 
German (Revised Edition), 1958. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1958. No pagination. $1.95. 

Saaz, Johannes von, Death and the Plowman or the Bo- 
hemian Plowman... Translated by Ernest N. Kirr- 
mann. Chape. Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1958. 
Pp. xviii+40. $1.85 (paper); $3.25 (cloth). 

Spalding, Keith and Kenneth Brooke, An Historical Dic- 
tionary of German Figurative Usage. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. Fascicle 7 (best-blasen), 1956. Pp. 281-328. 
Fascicle 8 (blasen-brach), 1957. Pp. 329-376. Fascicle 
9 (Bramarbas—bunt), 1958. Pp. 377-424. 12s. 6d. each. 

Waldinger, Ernst, Zwischen Hudson und Donau. Ausge- 
wihlte Gedichte. Wien: Bergland Verlag, 1958. Pp. 61. 
$1.00. 


Italian 


Cioffari, Vincenzo, Beginning Italian Grammar. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1958. Pp. xxii+253. 
Listen and Learn Italian. Three 10” 33 1/3 LP Records and 


Manual. Manual: Ragusa, Olga: Listen and Learn Iial- 
ian. New York: Dover Publications Inc., 1957. Pp. 128. 
$4.95. 
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Machiavelli, Niccold, Mandragola. Translated by Anne and 
Henry Paolucci. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 
1957. Pp. xv+61. $.60. 

Old Italian Tales. Retold by Domenico Vittorini. New 
York: David McKay Co. Inc., 1958. Pp. xviii+110. 
$3.00. 

Palmeri, Joseph and Karl Bottke, Practical Italian. Re- 


vised Edition. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1958. Pp. xi+203. 
The Penguin Book of Italian Verse. Introduced and edited 
by George R. Kay, with plain prose translations of each 
poem. Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1958. $.95. 
Speroni, Charles and Carlo L. Golino, Basic Italian. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. xviii+251+-xlix 
$3.90. 


Spanish 


Alarc6én, Pedro Antonio de, El Sombrero de Tres Picos... 
Edited by Ernest Herman Hespelt. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1958. Pp. xxxii+222. 

Albornoz y Salas, Alvaro de, Revoleras. Mexico: Ediciones 
de Andrea, 1957, Pp. 156. 

Arratai, Alejandro and Carlos D. Hamilton, Diez cuentos 
his panoamericanos. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii+187. $2.75. 

Ashburn, Robert R. and Francisco Herrera y Sanchez, 
Selected Spanish Short Stories of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. Alternate Edition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1957. Pp. xiii+378. 

Babcock, Edna E. and Catherine Cooper, Rosita y Panchito. 
San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publ. Co., 1957. Pp. 68. 
$2.24. (For Grade 3). (Children of the Americas-Spanish 
Series.) 

Babcock, Edna E. and Catherine Cooper, Chiquito y Cola 
Rizada. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publ. Co. 1957. Pp. 
90. $2.40. (For Grade 4). 

Babcock, Edna E. and Catherine Cooper, Los Viajeritos 
Venturosos. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publ. Co., 1957. 
Pp. 89. $2.40. (For Grade 5). 

Babcock, Edna E., Helen M. Kwapil, and Edith Ann Bach, 
Paco en el Peri. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publ. Co., 
1957. Pp. 140. $2.64. (For Grade 6). 

Banda Farfan, Raquel, La Cita—cuentos. Mexico: Ediciones 
de Andrea, 1957. Pp. 163. 

Baumgart, Hildegard, Der Engel in der modernen s panischen 
Literatur. Paris: Minard; Genéve: Droz, 1958. Pp. 197. 
22 Swiss francs. 

Blasco Ibdfiez, Vicente, Las plumas del Caburé. Edited by 
Carlos Castillo and Luis Leal. (Graded Spanish Readers 
—Book IX: Alternate). Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
s.d. Pp. v+58. 

Cardona Pefia, Alfredo, Pablo Neruda y otros ensayos. Mex- 
ico: Ediciones de Andrea, 1955, Pp. 147. 

Castro, Rail Silva, Produccién de Gabriela Mistral de 1912 
a 1918. Ediciones de los Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile, no. 11. 1957. Pp. 181. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, The Visionary Gentleman 
Don Quixote dela Mancha. Translated by Charles Jarvis. 
Abridged and edited... by Lester G. Crocker. New 
York: Pocket Books Inc., 1957. Pp. 446. $.50. 

Cervantes: Don Quixote of La Mancha. Translated by 
Walter Starkie. (A Mentor Book). New York: The New 
American Library of World Literature Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xiv+432. $.50. 

The Disinherited Lady. A Novel by Benito Pérez Galdés. A 
Translation of La Desheredada with an Introduction by 
Guy E. Smith. New York: Exposition Press, 1957. Pp. 
305. $4.00. 


Duff, Charles, Spanish for Beginners. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 1958. Pp. xviiit+334. $1.95. 

Flores, Angel (ed), Masterpieces of the Spanish Golden Age. 
New York: Rinehart and Co. Inc., 1957. Pp. xxix+395. 
$1.45. 

Guillén. Jorge, Maremdégnum. Buenos Aires: Editorial Sud- 
americana, 1957. Pp. 203. 

Jansen, Hellmut, Die Grundbegriffe des Baltasar Gracian. 
Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1958. Pp. x+232. 22 
Swiss francs. 

Kirk, Charles F., Successful Devices in Teaching Spanish. 
Portland (Me.): J. Weston Walch Publisher, 1958. Pp. 
ii+183. 

Laforet, Carmen, Nada. Edited by Edward R. Mulvihill 
and Roberto G. Sdénchez. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvit+269. $2.95. 

LaGrone, Gregory G., Miguel Romera-Navarro and Vic- 
toria de Romera-Navarro, Intermediate Conversational 
Spanish. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. 
vi+149+lviii. $3.40. 

Leal, Luis, Antologia del cuento mexicano. Mexico, 1957. 
Pp. 165. 

MacCurdy, Raymond R., Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla and 
the Tragedy. Albuquerque: Univ. of New Mexico Press, 
1958. Pp. xiii+161. 

Marichal, Juan, La Voluntad de estilo (Teoria e historia del 
ensayismo hispénico). Barcelona: Editorial Seix Barral, 
S.A., 1957. Pp. 337. 

Martinez Amador, Emilio M., Standard English Spanish 
and Spanish English Dictionary. Third Edition. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co.; Barcelona: Editorial Ramén 
Sopena, 1958. Pp. 2139. $11.00. 

Mercader Riba, Juan, Historia de la cultura espanola: el 
siglo XIX. Barcelona: Editorial Seiz Barral, S.A., 1957. 
Pp. 439. 

Monterede, Francisco, Moctezuma—el de la Silla de oro. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xvii+107. 
$1.75. 

Nalé Roxlo, Conrado, La Cola de la sirena. Ed. by Ruth C. 
Gillespie. New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1957. 
Pp. ix+170. $2.10. 

Olguin, Manuel, Alfonso Reyes, ensayista.—Vida y pensa- 
miento. Mexico; 1956. Pp. 231. 

Olivera, Otto, Breve historia de la literatura antillana. 
Mexico 1957. Pp. 222. 

Parker, Jack Horace, Breve historia del teatro espanol. Mex- 
ico, 1957. Pp. 213. 

Ramirez de Arellano, Diana, Caminos de la Creacién. 
Poética en Pedro Salinas. Madrid: Bibliateca Aristarco, 
1956. Pp. 205. $3.90. 

Raymond, Joseph, Spanish Without Tears. San Francisco, 
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Fearon Publishers, 1958. Pp. v+51. $2.00. 

Redfield, Marion Haskell, EJ Gusto es mio. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1958. Pp. ix+142. 

Reglé, Juan and Santiago Alcolea, Historia de la cultura 
espanola: el siglh XVIII. Barcelona: Editorial Seix 
Barral, S.A., 1957. Pp. 443. 

Rodriguez, Mario B. (ed), Cuentos alegres para principi- 
antes. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1958. Pp. 
vi+149+xxxvi. $2.80. 

Rodriguez-Alcal4, Hugo, Korn, Romero, Giiiraldes, Una- 
muno, Orlega . . . Mexico: 1958. Pp. 237. 

Rodriguez-Castellano, Juan and Charles Barrett Brown, A 
New Shorter Spanish Review Grammar. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. Pp. x +225. $3.00. 

Salas, Manuel (ed), Sal y Pimienta. Cuentos, coplas, re- 


Bright, William, The Karok Language. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1957. Pp. xi+457. 
$6.50. 

Friedlander, Paul, Plato. 1—An Introduction. Translated 
from the German by Hans Meyerhoff. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1958. Pp. xxii+422. $5.00. 

Goldberg, Nathan, The New Functional Hebrew-English, 
English-Hebrew Dictionary. New York: KTAV Publish- 
ing House Inc., 1958. Pp. xiii+-355. $3.95. 

Haugen, Einar, Beginning Norwegian. A Grammar and 
Reader. Third edition. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii+226. $3.25. 

Lyall, Archibald, A Guide to the Languages of Europe. A 
Practical Phrase-Book. London: Sidgwick and Jackson 
Ltd., 1957. Pp. viiit+316. 10s. 6d. 

Magner, Thomas F., Manual of Scientific Russian. Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. iii+101. Un- 
bound: $4.00; Spiral-bound: $4.60. 

O’Brien, M. A., New Russian-English and English-Russian 
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Other Languages 


Anyone who is thoroughly familiar with the language and literature of a people can- 


franes. New York: The Dryden Press. 1958. Pp. viii 
+212. $2.75. 

Thompson, John A. and Alfredo Berumen, Speaking and 
Understanding Spanish. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1958. Pp. xii+231+liv. $3.60. 

Two Novels of Mexico. The Flies; The Bosses. By Mariano 
Azuela. Translated from the Spanish by Lesley Byrd 
Simpson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956. Pp. xiii+194. $1.25. 

Ugarte, Francisco, Gramética espanola de repaso. New York: 
The Odyssey Press, 1958. Pp. xi+223. $2.50. 

Vigil, José Maria, Nezahualcéyotl, El rey-poeta. Mexico: 
1957. Pp. 175. 

Zorrilla, José, México y los mexicanos (1855-1857). Mexico: 

1955. Pp. 159. 


Dictionary (New Orthography). New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1944. Pp. xvi+366. $2.00. 

Pei, Mario and Alexander R. Prista, with collaboration of 
John Fisher and Inez Severo van Item, Getting Along in 
Portuguese. A Holiday Magazine Language Book. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1958. Pp. viii+-238. $2.50. 

Shaw, J. T. (ed), The 1956 American Bibliography of Slavic 
and East European Studies in Language, Literature, Folk- 
lore and Pedagogy. Bloomington: 1957. Pp. 89. 

Shaw, J. T. (ed), The American Bibliography of Slavic and 
East European Studies for 1957. Bloomington: 1958. Pp. 
xiv+103. $2.00. 

Sweet, Waldo E., Latin. A Structural Approach. Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. x+-520. Paper: 
$4.25; Cloth; $5.50. 

Three Plays by August Strindberg. The Father. Miss Julia. 
Easter. Translated by Peter Watts. Baltimore: Penguin 

Books Inc., 1958. Pp. 175. $.85. 


not be wholly its enemy. This should be borne in mind when we ask education to pave 
the way for international understanding. The mastery of a foreign tongue, by making 
possible the impregnation of the mind by the corresponding literature and civilization, 
may at one stroke do away with the prejudice ordained by nature against foreigners in 
general. 


—HENRI BERGSON 


England and America are two countries separated by the same language. 
—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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To bridge the gap between first- and second-year readers— 
DEUTSCHE WELT 


LorE BARBARA FOLTIN, University of Pittsburgh 
xi plus 254 pages, paperbound. $2.40 November 1958 


A mature, suspenseful novel for use in the third semester— 


VIELE HEISSEN KAIN by Alfred Neumann 


Edited by PAULENE H. Rotu, Washington Square College, New York 
University 
220 pages, paperbound. December 1958 


For the fourth-semester intermediate student— 


BEKENNTNISSE DES HOCHSTAPLERS FELIX KRULL 
by Thomas Mann 


Abridged and edited by PAUL Kurt ACKERMANN, Boston University 
xi plus 243 pages. $2.95 1958 


A delightfully human story for the beginner— 


ZWEI ZARTE LAMMCHEN WEISS WIE SCHNEE 
by Hans Fallada 


Edited by HANNA HAFKESBRINK, Connecticut College 
261 pages, paperbound. $2.40 1958 


A comprehensive anthology for intermediate and advanced students 
consisting mainly of whole works, with background material in 
politics, philosophy, and criticism— 


GERMAN LITERATURE SINCE GOETHE 


ERNST Feise, Professor Emeritus of German, The Johns Hopkins University 
Harry STEINHAUER, Professor of German, Antioch College 


Part I: The Liberal Age (1830-1870) 416 pages. $4.75 October 1958 
Part II: An Age of Crisis (1870-1950) 416 pages. January 1959 
Complete edition 832 pages. January 1959 
General Vocabulary pamphlet. $.60 December 1958 
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Shed Ronald Books 


HIER ET AUJOURD’HUI 


Premiéres Lectures Littéraires 
Selected and Edited by Germaine Brée, New York University 
and Anne Prioleau Jones, Lawrence College 


This new college reader offers a representative 
sampling of French literature from the Middle Ages 
to the present. The 16 selections reflect the flavor 
of the language as written by notable French styl- 
ists. The Soak includes a previously unpublished 
short story and several poems. Provides basic bio- 


graphical and critical information and explains ex- 
ceptional language usages. None of the texts is 
simplified; however, the two medieval /ais are pre- 
sented in modern French. ".. . an excellent selection 
of texts from both the past and present centuries.” 
Jean Devaud, University of Chicago. 168 pp. 


A FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


Boyd G. Carter, University of Nebraska and 
Charles G. Rowe, Schreiner Institute 


Second Edition of this popular textbook presents 
a thorough review of basic verbs, idioms, and gen- 
eral grammar, plus practical materials for conver- 
sation. Each lesson consists of a concise grammar 
study with examples, compositions, and optional 
translations. Reflecting current usage, book intro- 
duces new oral-aural exercises devised to help stu- 


dents acquire the basic patterns of the language and 
to think in French. “I like this book very much. 
It is thorough and practical, and offers a good gen- 
eral review for students who have had varied back- 
grounds in French.” L. W. Cor, University of 
W yoming. 335 pp. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS 


Curtis C. D. Vail, University of Washington and 
Dieter Cunz, The Ohio State University 


Designed to introduce college students to the Ger- 
man language as it is written and spoken today, 
this well-organized new textbook provides a 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals of gram- 
mar. Each of the 21 lessons is based on a short, 
original reading selection which deals with life in 
contemporary Germany. Each lesson includes vocab- 


SPANISH FOR 


Norman P. Sacks, 


Class tested in 150 colleges, this textbook for the 
beginning, one-semester course is adaptable to both 
the oral and reading approaches. It contains 22 
dialogues on Spain and Latin America which discuss 
practical situations and cultural subjects. Includes 
new, revised exercises and an unsurpassed coverage 


ulary, grammatical discussion, exercises, questions 
on the reading selection, and a list of supplementary 
readings. ". . . reveals in every aspect the skillful 
hand of experienced teachers of German... . The 
selections are particularly well chosen.” A. J. 
Prahl, University of Maryland. 13 ills.; 290 pp. 


BEGINNERS 


Oberlin College 


of Spanish phonetics and orthographic change. The 
frequent review lessons insure the student's grasp 
of the materials. “It is lively and should be easy 
to adapt to any sound pedagogical ideas the teacher 
may have...” H. W. Hilborn, Queens University, 
Canada. 2nd Ed. Illus., 282 pp. 


A BRIEF SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


H. Loss, Carleton College 


A clear and concise presentation of the material 
generally accepted as essential review for second- 
ear — Spanish courses. Comprehensive text- 
eh carefully explains all rules so that the student 
will realize that grammar is necessary for facility 
in thinking and reading Spanish. Emphasis is placed 
on the command of basic words, idioms, and con- 


struction. Familiar idioms of the same verb are 
grouped together for contrast and drill, and each 
lesson includes a verb review. “A clear textbook 
treatment; the exercises are well designed.” Ru- 
dolph Cardona, Western Reserve University. 
186 pp. 


THE FRJonALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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DAS GERICHT DES MEERES 


By Gertrud von le Fort. Edited by Robert O. Réseler, University 
of Wisconsin. Introducing the student to the high quality of 
contemporary German literature, this short novel is a legendary 
tale of intrigue, betrayal, revenge, and compassion. For the first 
time in this country, this simple story, beautifully told by one of 
Germany’s foremost women writers, is published with notes 
and vocabulary. The text itself appears only on righthand pages 
of the book; the lefthand pages are devoted to marginal notes 
on difficult German idioms and unusual vocabulary. A complete 
end-vocabulary is included as well. Third-semester students are 
able to read the story with ease, without reference to the end- 
vocabulary; while second-semester students have it as an added 


aid. Coming in January. 


DAS KALTE LICHT 


By Carl Zuckmayer. Edited by Frank G. Ryder. 
An exciting and thoughtful drama of espionage 
and conflicting loyalties in the world of atomic 
science, World War II, and Communism. Its 
excellent humor, fast-moving pace, timely and 
well-developed theme attests to Zuckmayer’s 
well-deserved reputation as Germany’s leading 
living playwright. Hard-boiled Tories, scien- 
tists, patriotic soldiers and enlightened secret 
service men—all highly individual and diver- 
gent characters—appear on a stage that stretches 
across the Western World. Intended for inter- 
mediate classes, Professor Ryder includes an 
introduction to Zuckmayer and his work, ex- 
tensive footnotes that give full historical in- 
formation, American colloquial equivalents for 
German colloquialisms, and a 35-page end- 
vocabulary. 


248 pages $2.75 


DEUTSCHE 
HORSPIELE 


Edited by Herbert W. Reichert. This inter- 
mediate reader offers the student an opportunity 
to learn conversational German, as well as gain 
insight into contemporary questions of great 
interest to the German people. These questions 
appear symbolically, often humorously, in a 
series of four radio dramas—a literary genre 
which has come to be one of the more important 
forms of creative writing produced in Germany 
during the post-war era. They are mainly con- 
cerned with moral freedom and human tolerance. 
The language is simple, hard-hitting and direct; 
the content is adult and authentically German. 
Each play is preceded by a brief English passage 
that discusses the play’s general significance 
and gives a few facts about the opening scenes. 
Also provided are: introduction, vocabulary, 
and questions. 

Coming in January 


APPLETON -CENTURY -CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street 


. C New York 1, N.Y. 
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Primer curso para todos and Segundo 
curso progresando (now in preparation) 
will form the Third Edition of Pittaro 
and Green’s widely used high school 
series. Here is a balanced program in 
speaking, understanding, reading, and 
writing Spanish, presented against a 
background of extensive cultural ma- 


terials. 


FOR THE NOVICE 

This new edition provides a course 
tailor-made for the high school student. 
Taking into account that this may be the 
student’s first foreign language course, 
Primer curso para todos progresses on a 
step-by-step basis. The beginner learns 
not only the mechanics of each gram- 


matical point, but the reasons behind it. 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPEAKING 


The new Primer curso places increased 
emphasis on oral teaching. It opens with 
10 brief direct method lessons, and the 
regular lessons contain special illustrated 
Vocabulary Charts, Invention Exercises, 


and Dialogues. 


Primer curso also provides an introduc- 
tion to the Spanish-speaking world. 
Varied and imaginative cultural ma- 
terials, witty drawings, and many splen- 
did color photographs all reveal to the 
student the richness and variety of ex- 
perience to which his language study is 


the key. 


Primer curso para todos 


Coming in January 


Pittaro and Green 


Please mention Tuz Mopern LancuaGEe JourNAL when writing to advertisers 
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L ebendiges Dew hook 


Prof. Hubert J. Meessen, Chairman of the Department of German, 
Indiana University, and Dr. Kurt Blohm, principal of a West 
German Gymnasium. 


A new reader, contemporary in tone and content. Its interesting 
selections about postwar Germany have been planned for the 
second semester of the first-year college course. Much use of easy 
dialogue. Covers such subjects as living conditions, wages, stu- 
dent life, films, travel, and sports, familiarizing students with 
modern terminology and enabling them to read today’s German 
periodicals. 


Ready in January 


Ginn a Company Home Office: Boston 17 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 7 


Used Jape Recorders! 


. +... in setting up your new 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
use 


THE ETL RECORDER TRADE-IN PLAN 


This plan is designed to assist early experimental laboratories in the changeover to the 
professional MONITOR laboratory for which we are noted the world over. 


A substantial part of the initial investment in those early commercial home recorders 
can now be regained in a negotiated trade. 


Please write for the simple details of this dollars-and-sense plan . . . another first for the 
leader in the laboratory equipment field. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, INC. 
1818 M Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Re 7-7646 
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THE LINGUATRAINER 


TRADE MARK 


A New Concept for Language Teaching 


Here, for the first time 

is a language laboratory system, 

technically and pedagogically engineered 

to meet the needs of the teacher. 

Mechanical operations are virtually eliminated. 
The entire class period can now be 


used for teaching and learning. 


Write to R. T. Pritchard for Linguatrainer Bulletin. 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


195 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Tue Mopern LancuacEe JourNAL when writing to advertisers 
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FOREIGN-TEXT — 


NOW 

WALL 
MAPS 
for TEACHING the GET 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


The largest selection of domestic EDITIONS IN ENGLISH 


foreign-text i 
and imported foreign-text maps in of end 


ees Language High School and College 
French — Spanish — German texts. ani 
Italian — Swedish — Russian 


Portuguese We can supply the translations and 


dictionaries of all publishers at mod- 
Write for circular G34 and free booklet B6. 


If you are teaching English and American jf 
literature write for free booklet LIT100 Write for Free Catalog ML 


erate cost! 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. | | TE TRANSLATION 
Publishers—Importers—Exporters—Map mounters PUBLISHING Co., INC. 
5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


Easy to use. One list for everything in 
English; one list for everything in Span- 
ish. 


Comprehensive: At least 10,000 more 
major entries than in any other one- 
volume Spanish and English dictionary. 


©4440 


: Modern: All the new words of science, 
te everyday life and literature plus the vo- 
'S : cabulary of the great and living past. 
6 
'S inglé y gut - Accurate: Compiled to the rigid and 
is ; wi exacting standards of modern lexicogra- 
william? phy by a great American scholar. 

‘S 
‘ HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave. New York 17 
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Postage oenpetdh if air mail is aaa send 22 cents extra. 
Price $4.98 (same as one long play record). Money must be sent 
with order and will be refunded if product is returned within 10 


HOW TO USE IT... 
. Place record on turntable. 


Alias. 


Place record repeater on top the same 
as another record, and in A position. 


. Start playing record in normal way. 
. When more time is desired for prac- 


tice slide end C toward the front to 
position B which gently lifts the 
needle out of the record groove. 
The needle arm is now resting on the 
threaded rod. 

Practice. 

To repeat — turn the end knob clock- 
wise and the arm will follow the 
threads back the desired distance. 
Slide the end C towards the back to 
position B, allowing the needle to 


days. State make and model of record player. 
Manufactured and Distributed by 
STUDENT RECORD REPEATER CO. 


7341 S.E. Ogden St. 


gently reenter the record groove and 
the repeating starts. 

The turntable is not stopped at any 
time during above operation. 


Portland 6, Oregon 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The quarterly journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical 
and scholarly articles for school and college 
teachers. Subscription and membership in the 
Association: $4.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions write to Laurel Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Ar- 
ticles, news notes, and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Robert G. 
Mead, Jr., Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reach- 
ing the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Do You Know 


ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, 
address 


Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please mention Tuk Mopvern Lancuace JournaL when writing to advertisers 
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What's the Story on Language Laboratories? 


MONITOR, E-3 series, 2-channel tape recorder—the most widely ac- 
cepted, the most flexible yet simple recording instrument ever 
designed for the Language Laboratory.* 


MONITORET, E-4 series,—designed in operability and price for the 
very large language laboratory installation. 


Write for... 


. Specifications and prices for these instruments and for general 
laboratory accessories 


. . Plan for trade-in of obsolescent laboratory equipment 
. Direct factory service list—plans, layout, delivery, installation, 
check-out, instruction in operation and maintenance—all free to 
domestic users 


. Laboratory amortization plan for private schools 


. Free demonstration service for you to test our equipment on your 
home ground 


. Re-cap of ETL “binaural” laboratories in twenty-six countries 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, INC. 
1818 M STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

REpublic 7-7646 


* Please capitalize Language Laboratory when you write the term. It deserves it! 
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generacion. 


Voici MAJOR THOMPSON 


“France is divided into 43,000,000 Frenchmen 
and is the only country in the world where if you 
add ten citizens to ten citizens you have not made an 
addition, but have completed twenty divisions.” 


Transcribed from the French—these are the words 
of Major Thompson, late officer in Her Majesty’s 
armies, now analyst of Gallic attitudes and mores. 


LES CARNETS DE 
Major Thompson 
Pierre Daninos 
EDITED BY 
Andree Barnett & 
Robert £. Holbling 
The University of Utah 


“Major Thompson,” genial creation of Pierre 
Daninos sold almost half a million copies in French, 
and in English translation many thousands more. 


And now—the Notebooks in the original French, 
with introduction, linguistic and background notes, 
questionnaires and vocabulary, for the elucidation, 
delectation and education of our third and fourth 
semester college students. 


MORE GOOD READING ON ITS WAY: 

In French Bégué’s edition of Dhotel’s L’Ile aux oiseaux de fer and 
Jeffels, Brearley and Primeau’s Contes et scénarios. 

In German Drath and Winkelman’s Reporter aus Deutschland 
and Bergholz’ edition of Jens’ Der Blinde. 

In Spanish Centeno’s Vidas and Shoemaker’s Cuentos de la joven 


GOOD READING AT EVERY LEVEL 


383 Madison Aconue, N.Y. 17. N.Y. 
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